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REQUIEM. 


BY Kk. L. 8. 








Under the wide and stormy sky 
Dig the grave and let me lie, 
Glad did I live and gladly die 

And I laid me down with a will. 


This be the verse you grave for me; 
Here he lies where he longed to be; 
Home is the sailor from the sea, 

And the hunter home from the hill. 


IN SILKEN CHAINS 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘* FROM GLOOM 10 
SUNLIGHT,” ETO. 











CHAPTER XVII. 


ADGE slept little that night. Her boy 
M lover of five years ago, and the hand- 

some young man with the fluent 
speech and strangely watchful eyes, ap- 
pearei to her in alternate visions; and 
when she awoke in the morning froma 
fitful slumber, it was with that sense of 
trouble and doubt with which most of us 
are acquainted, and which always comes 
brooding over us like an Ominous raven 
in the first moments of returning con- 
sciousness, 

She went about her work during the day 
in a kind of dream; but she paid ber usual 
visit of charity of the village, and found 
every woman brimming over with gossip 
about the young lord, who bad come back 
for good. But Madge could not be in- 
duced to talk about bim, and got home as 
soon as possible. 

On her way back she caught a glimpse 
of Lord Norman. He was riding a fiery 
young horse across the park—riding it 
with the evident intention of breaking its 
spirit, for Madge saw that the animal was 
cruelly bitted, and that its rider used a 
heavy whip frequently and mercilessly. 

She turned away in pain and hurried on. 
That ber Lord Norman—whose image she 
had been cherishing in her heart—could 
be guilty of sheer cruelty ! 

She noticed as she passed by the hedge 
that the whole place seemed to bein a stir 
and bustle, as if a new will and spirit had 
already made its influence felt. Men were 
hurrying to and fro, talking loudly, giv- 
ing and receiving hurried orders. It was 
plain to her that the new lord intended 
rousing the Chase from ‘ts long quietude. 

Her grandfather, usually so perfectly 
placid and silent, seemed at luncheon to 
be disturbed from his ordinary calm. 

“You look worried, grandfather,’’ she 
said. ‘Is anything the matter?” 

“No—n-o, my dear. That is, nothing 
very much. The whele place seems to be 
upset this morning. But that is only na- 
tural. The home-coming of the heir-——"’ 
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‘‘aALL THIS DOES NOT CONCERN ME,’’ SAID MADGE, 


‘“‘Have you seen him f” she asked, 

The old man nodded with slightly 
knitted brow. 

“Yea; he came into the west palm-house 
soon after break fast.” 

“And—and did you like him, grand- 
tatber ?’’ she asked. 

‘‘Well’’—he hesitated—“I ought not to 
answer one way or the other, for he was 
only in the house a few minutes; but——’”’ 

‘But what?’’ she answered, in a low 
voice. 

“Well, what opinion did you form of 
him last night, Madge? You sat at the 
same table with him, and heard him talk 
—perhaps spoke to him.” 

Madge kept her eyes on her plate. 

“Yes, I spoke to him,’’ she replied, al 
most inaudibly. ‘‘But—butit was all so 
strange to me, and perbaps he did not ap- 
pear at his best. He, too, must have felt 
strange.”’ 

“Then he did not impress you favor- 
ably?” said Mr. Gordon. ‘That is just 
how it wes with me. | was quite prepared 
to like him, and to give him a respectful 
welcome; but—well, he did not remember 
me——’”’ 

“Not remember you?” she cried with 
troubled surprise. Surely ber grandfather 
had not changed so much in five years as 
to render recognition difficult! 

“No; and yet I met him several times 
about the garden, and spoke to him, when 
he was here as a boy, and that is only 
about five years ago. He had not the 
slightest recollection of mé until I told 


“PLEASE GIVE ME THOSE THINGS,” 


him my name, and reminded him that we 
had met before; and then he was—well 
anything but civil, and swearing at the 
heat of the house, wanted to know whether 
it was necessary to keep it at that Infernal! 
temperature, and walked—I was going to 
say, Swaggered—out. I’m afraid, from 
what little I saw of him, that he has not 
the best of tempers,’ 

Madge sighed. 

“You will not have to see much of him, 
dear,’’ she murmured caressingly. But 
the old gentleman shook his head. 

“] don’t know. Things will be altered 
very much here, I think. Ever since ! 
have been in charge of the gardens I have 
been to all intents and purpores my own 
master; absolutely free to come and go, 
and to order things as I chose; but! think 
that will all be changed now.”’ 

The young lord bad already asserted his 
authority, and taken up his position as the 
heir and future master of Chesney! 

“He bad been round the stables before 
he came into the hothouse, and from what 
I heard dropped by the head groom and 
the coachtinan, he was as displeased and 
dissatisfied with the stable arrangementa 
as he was with my palm-house. The 
horses were all wrong—miserable screws 
and hacks—and the stables were, he said, 
quite out of date. Yes, ‘Changes are im- 
minent,’ as Shakespeare says.’ 

Madge sighed again. Lord Norman, five 
years ago, had seemed to her the sweetest 
tempered boy, even when he bad knocked 
young Silas fF etcherdown. How changed! 
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The afternoon wore away, and in the 
dusk of the darkening twilight she went 
into the garden and seated herself on the 
old rustic seat to await Lord Norman. 

Sbe had half thought of sending word 
to bim that there was no need for him to 
come—that, indeed, she did not wish to 
see him. But in the end she deemed it 
better to see him, and hear what he had to 
say; to tell bim in a few words that she 
was ag ready as he to forget the childish 
romance which bad passed between them. 

She sat and waited, remembering vivid- 
ly how she bad sat and waited on that 
same spot five years ago, with her hands 
clasped on her lap, and presently she 
heard a step behind the laurel hedge. The 
gate opened, and Lord Norman came 
across the small grass plot to ber side. 

He was dressed in a suit of cords, which 
set off his graceful, well-made figure to 
the best advantage, and something in his 
walk and manner recalled the boy—Lord 
Norman—to Madge, and made her heart 
beat fast. 

‘Good evening— Madge,” he said, with 
a slight hesitation between his words, and 
raising his hat. “I trust I have not kept 
you waiting. I have been looking at a 
young cob I think of buying.” 

“No,” sald Madge in a low voice, which 
was, however, perfectly steady. “I have 
come as you asked me, and I promised, 
though [ am sorry that I had so promised, 
for 1 do not know what you can have to 
say to me, Lord Norman.” 

‘I should have thought you would have 
guessed I’ he said, in a reproachful tone. 
‘‘Have you forgotten what passed between 
us when last we met and parted ?”’ 

“No,” said Madge, with tremulous lip, 
but forcing a*tmile. ‘“ButI thought you 
had forgotten it, Lord Norman; and, in- 
deed —” 

“Forgotten it!’’ he broke in, with out- 
stretched band, and a gesture which might 
have struck Madge, if she had looked at 
him, as rather theatrical. ‘Forgotten it! 
Oh, no. I have thought of it often and 
often, This charming little spot has often 
appeared before me in my dreams. Why, 
it is here that we firat met; it is on this very 
seat that you and I sat that day we read 
—'"’—he paused a second—-‘‘Robinson 
Crusoe, Do you remember bow proud I 
was of my illustrated edition, and how 
cosily we sat and looked at them? It was 
in at that gate,”’ he looked round, ‘“‘that— 
that the boy, what was his name ?—oh, 
yos, Fisher, no Fletcher—NSilas Fletcher— 
came, What a fight it was! And you 
took the blow intended for me! Forget 
Why, it is all engraven in my memory, 
and can never be effaced.”’ 

Madge forced a smile, but her face was 
very pale, 

“And then the night we parted!’ He 
looked at the ecttage, and laughed softly, 
and sighed. “In my dreams | have often! 
climbed up tbat lattice and heard your 
voice as you bade ne good-bye.’’ 

Madge balf rose, It was almost tore 
than she could bear, this glib recital of the 
incidents which she had nursed in ber 
girlish memory as something sacred. 

“Don’t you remember how we plighted 
troth, youand 1]? That I got you to pro- 
mise to wait until ] had made my fortune, 
and returned to make you iny wile?” 

Madge rose, and half turned away trom 
him; then by an effort she controlled ber- 
self, and resuming her seat with set tace 
and tightly compressed lips. 

He watched her intently, with well-con- 
cealed anxiety. The afternoon was a dull 
one, the light waning, but he could see the 
trouble on her face, in her eyes. 

“Ah, these boyish dreams !"’ he weut on 


with a balf-sad, half tender accent. ‘‘How 
aweet they aie! Sometimes I had to try 
bard to persuade myself that they were 
not more substantial than dreams, that all 
this had really happened.” He paused, 
and his band went to his pocket. ‘But,’’ 
he went on slowly, impressively, and 
watching ber closely, ‘‘you know I had a 
token—tokens—to remind me of their 
reality. Do you remember what they are? 
Iam afraid you have forgotten, Madge!” 

Her lips parted, but she did not speak. 

“Do you remember giving mea lock of 
your hair, and permitting me to keep your 
bandkerchief ?”’ 

Madge recovered her voice at last. 

‘“Why—why do you recall all this, Lord 
Norman ?” she said, trying to speak light- 
ly, and as if she were amused by his re- 
miniscences of the past. “I think ] was 
foolish enough to act as you stated: a mere 
child——”’ 

‘With a woman’s heart!’’ he said, “But, 
yes, you were a mere child—-we were both 
children; and yet I’ll be bound you were 
the first tc forget —or rather, to realize that 
it all meant nothing. You were the first 
to lose my little gift, the token of exchange 
for yours. You remember what it was? 
That boy’s dearest companion, prized and 
treasured—his knife. I boughtit for you 
that morning in the village——” 

Madge started and looked up at him. 
His dark, handsome eyes seemed to shrink 
from her gaze, and instantly to become 
watchful and on the alert. 

‘(What is the matter ?” he asked quietly. 

Madge laughed with gentle scorn. 

“You have forgotten something at last, 
Lord Norman,” ehe said. ‘The knife was 
not bought for me, it was an old one—had 
even two broken blades, See!” And she 
took the knife from her pocket and held it 
out to bim, but with averted eyes, 

How often and in solitude had she held 
that knife in her hand and gazed atit, with 
all a girl’s tender, trustful sentiment. 

Where was that sentiment now ? 

He bit his lip as he took the knife and 
examined it. And as he took it, it seemed 
to Madge as if something which had bound 
her to her girl life by a loving gentle tie, 
had beea broken, and take from her. Only 
a boy’s broken knife, and yet it had meant 
80 much to her! 

“Of course!’ he said with a laugh that 
covered his annoyance at hisslip. “I re 
member it was an old one which I bought 
at a second-hand shop——’”’ 

She laughed with indifference. ‘You 
are wrong again, Lord Norman. It wasa 
knife you had at school. Did not Smith, 
minor, break the two blades ?”’ 

“Of course!” he said, laughing again. 
“Ilow stupid of me to fo1get——” 

His voice had grown hard, and some- 
thing in it sent a chill through Madge’s 
heart. It was asif she bad never known 
that voice before, as if it were utterly 
strange to her. She shrank a little, and 
looked up athim. By this time she could 
not s6e his face plainly, but, notwithstand- 
ing, it seemed to her as if it had grown 
paler, and as if the lines at the mouth had 
become deeper. 

“And you kept my poor old knife,’’ he 
said quickly; “kept it as I have kept your 
tokens, See!’’ He took outa thin pocket- 
book from his breast pocket, and opening 
it, held it out to her. ‘Look, Madge! 
There is the precious lock of hair, and the 
dear little handkerchief; I have kept them 
all these years, You recognize them ? 
Through all these years I have kept them.” 

Madge ross. The strange, the horrible 
idea—too formless to be called an idea— 
that this man with Lord Norman’s voice 
and form and manner was yet not Lord 





Norman, which had flashed across her 
mind, gave way before this sight of those 
two simple tokens of ber girlish love and 
betrothal. 

Her heart beat, her eyes filled with tears, 

“] gee you have kept them, Lord Nor- 
man,”’ she said, trying bard to speak stead- 
ily, lightly. “It was very thoughtful of 
you. As now, I think, you may return 
them. As you said just now, they were 
but the tokens of a childish romance, IJ 
am afraid both of us were painfully preco- 
cious, Give them to me, please,”’ 

She held out her band, 

He drew his back. 

“Forgive me,’ he murmured; “though | 
fear you have ceaved to attach any import- 
ance to that romance, I shall cherish at 
least the memory of itin my heart. Doubt- 
less so beautiful and altogether charming 
a young lady as you, Miss Gordon, bas re 
ceived much more worthy admiration and 
homage than that which I, a raw and 
clumsy schoolboy, laid at your feet. I 
would not dare to lay any claims to your 
regard given in those childish——”’ 

Madge rose—her face paled and then 
flushed—her eyes flashing. 

“Oh, pray, Lord Norman!” she said— 
and before this lovely, indignant face, this 
tall slim figure, straight as an arrow, and 
drawn to its full height, he shrank back 
cowed and awed. “If you had asserted 
any claim I could not have acknowledged 
it. The vows which you and I exchanged 
five years ago were, a8 you say, too child- 
ish to be worth a moment of our consider- 
ation now that you and I have come to 
years of discretion. If—which indeed is 
not likely—you have attached any import- 
ance to them, pray cast it off. If I bave 
not forgotten that romance, | have learned 
its worthlessness, its unreality.’’ 

He stood before ber with folded arms, 
his eyes fixed on her face, watcbing her, 
and listening intently. 

With a catch in her voice she hurried on, 

“Even if there was anything real in 
those vows, I—now that I am older—know 
that they could not be kept. I havegrown 
to understand the difference between us, 
Lord Norman. I did not understand, ap- 
preciate it five years ago, when in childish 
folly I listened to you and—and exchanged 
promises with you. I know now thata 
wide, and an impassable gulf stretches be- 
tween you, Lord Chesney’s granddaugh- 
ter.”” 

His face had flushed, the look of admira- 
tion flashed into his eyes. He took a step 
forward, as if to take her in his arms; then 
he paused, just in time, and regained con- 
trol of himself. 

‘“T capnot assent to that view of the 
case,”? he said. ‘You area Jady, beautiful, 
very beautiful,’’—she shrank back with 
averted face—‘' worthy of any station, how- 
ever lofty, and—and—— But, Madge, 
Miss Gordon, fate is against me. My 
heart prompts me to cast myself at your 
feet, and implore you to ratify and renew 
your childish vow; but——”’ 

With a theatrical gesture he shrugged 
his shoulders, and turned his head away. 

“—But | am not free. My uncle has 
planned out my future. I, who have 
caused him 80 much trouble and anxiety, 
owe obedience to him.” 

“All this does not concern me, Lord 
Norman !" said Madge. “Please give me 
—those—those things.”’ 

She held out her hand for the handker- 
chief and lock of hair. 

He made as if he were going to give 
them, then drew his hand back. 

“Forgive me, bear with me! I cannot 
part with them. Leave me at least these 
souvenirs of those past days which I have 
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cherisbed so constantly, 40 warmly.” 

Madge turned from him with a wave of 
ber hand. It conveyed indifference, al- 
most contempt. 

“Pray keep them if they have any value 
in your eyes, Lord Norman. They have 
none in mine. Good-night!” And witha 
quick, but yet not hurried step, with her 
beautiful head proudly erect, she crossed 
the lawn and entered the cottage. 

He stood looking after her fora moment, 
as he folded and carefully replaced the 
packet in his pocket; then he passed 
through the gate into tne great garden. 

“By heaven, she was splendid!” he mut- 
tered. “After all, I’m not sure that even 
Lady Sybil doesn’t pale her ineffectual 
fires before her. That flash of the eyes as 
she renounced me! Phew! Another mo- 
ment and I should have made a fool of 
myself, and been at her feet. Lovely, 
lovely! An Empress—a queen; and yet a 
woman with a woman’s heart and tender- 
ness—all fire! But, no, no; that would 
not do! The future Earl of Chesney must 
not marry his gardener’s granddaughter.”’ 

He flung himself down under a tree and 
lit his old black pipe and smoked refiec- 
tively for a few minutes. ‘That was a 


narrow squeak about the knife. I thought . 


it wasallupthen. There was something 
in her eyes—what wonderful eyes they 
are! If they had looked at me with ten- 
derness, with love, for only one moment, 
I should have been a gone coon! There 
was something in them which seemed to 
indicate suspicion. If I had faltered, 
broken down, the game would have been 
up. Yes, itis Madge Gordon, Lord Nor- 
man’s girl love, that I’ve got to fear. Love, 
they say, is keen of sight. It’s wonderful 
‘hat she has not detected me. And yet 
not so wonderful; I had it all pat enough; 
and the handkerchief and the lock of hair. 
But for those—— Great heavens! what a 
risk I run while she is near !”’ 

His handsome face darkened, his brows 
lowered—growing very like the carl’s— 
and his even teeth closed over his pipe- 
stem savagely. ‘‘Yes, my pretty one, 
you will have to go, You know too much; 
your memory is too acute. Lord Norman 
and Madge Gordon cannot breathe the 
same air with safety—to him, at any rate, 
You will have to go!”’ 





CHAPTER XVIII. 

F sauntered to the bouse, and stood 

| | for a minute or two atthe bottom of 

the steps, and looked along its great 

length, glowing with lighted windows. As 

he entered the ball the earl’s valet came to 
him. pchs 

“The earl regrets that he is too unwell 
to dine with your lordship to night, and 
he would be glad, my lord, if you will see 
him in the library when you have dined.”’ 

“Tell his lordship I will come to him 
directly atter dinner, and that I am sorry 
he is not well,” said Lord Norman, and he 
crossed the hall and rang the bell. The 
butler answered it. 

“Let me see, we dine at——?”’ 

“Eight, my lord.” 

“Yes; well, then, bring me a soda and 
whisky, Robins.”’ 

“Yes, my lord. Mr. Fletcher has been 
waiting to see you, my lord. He has only 
just gone, almost as your lordship came 
ma" 

“Ah, yes; Fletcher, the steward,’ said 
Lord Norman. “Did I miss him, I won- 
der? Let me see, he’s a short——” 

“Oh, no, my lord, Mr. Fletcher is tall 
and thin—very thin,’ said Robins, with a 
smile, 

‘Of course!’ observed Lord Norman, “1 
remember. I’m sorry I was out. I want 


to see him. We seem to have missed each 
other this morning. Has he seen the earl?’ 

“No, my lord. The earl has seen no one 
this morning. He is not well enough.” 

Lord Norman listened rather thought- 
‘ally, but he said quite careless! y— 

“I suppose Mr. Fletcher manages the 
whole ot the estate ?” 

“Mr Fletcher manages everything, my 
lord,” replied Robins, with significant 
em phasis, 

“T understand; including the earl, eh ?’’ 
said Lord Norman. 

Mr. Robins smiled, and as he went for 
the soda and whisky Lord Norman stared 
at the floor thoughtfully. 

“T hope Mr. Fletcher and I shall get on 
togetber,’’ he muttered. 

He lit a cigar and was smoking furiously 
when Robins returned. The stately butler 
gianced with surprise at the cigar, and 
coughed nervously. 

‘*W hat’s the matter?” asked Lord Nor- 
man, who appeared to notice every change 
of expression on people’s faces. “Smok- 
ing forbidden on deck ?”’ 

Robins looked embarrassed, 

“Smoking is not—er—generally done in 
the hall, my lord,’”’ he stammered. 

Lord Norman laughed. 

‘Where is the smokiag-room ?’’ he in- 
quired, ‘You see I was too young when 
I was here last to smoke—except in pri- 
vate,”’ 

Mr. Robins led him toa rather dull room 
at the back of the library, and Lord Nor- 
man eyed it with anything but favor. 

“As usual, the dingitst room in the 
house!” he exclaimed. ‘I should go 
melancholy mad if I sat in this den long. 
We muat find another room morecheerful 
than this, looking into the terrace and the 
garden. And look bere, 1’ll have some 
guns and fishing-rods, and whips, and that 
kind of thing. I’ll make it a sort of bach- 
elor’s room; and you muat have a cellaret, 
with some liquor always handy. See, 
Robins ?” 

‘“*Yesa, my lord,” 

“Mean while, I suppose, I must use this. 
By-the-way, where does that door lead to 
—back of there? The room’s full of doors.”’ 

“That one opens into the library, my 
lord; but it is never used. There's a thick 
curtain on the other side. Perhaps your 
lordship may remember ?’’ 

“Oh, I only looked into it last night,’’ 
said Lord Norman carelessly. 

“I alluded to the time when you were 
staying here, my lord.”’ 

‘“Oh—ah—yes!’ said Lord Norman 
quickly. ‘I rerrember it now.” 

He stood looking round a moment, then 
he said— 

‘After all, this isn’t such a bad room, 
Robins. I’m inclined to think that 1’ll 
keep it. That other door leads to the gar- 
den, I suppose? Yes, I’ll stick toit, But 
we'll make it a deal more cheerful, or 
know the reason why.’”’ 

‘Yes, my lord,’ said Robins, respect- 
fully. ‘Shall I speak to Mr. Fletcher ?”’ 

“Mr. Fletcher? What the deuce has 
Mr. Fletcher—— Oh, I see! No, we'll 
manage it between us, without troubling 
Mr. Fletcher. Oh, by the-way, Robins, 
that old man, the head gardener, Mr. (ior- 
don; he has been here a long time, hasn’t 
he?’ 

“Yes, my lord; a very long time.” 

“Seems rather adrowsy old slow-coach,”’ 
said Lord Norman, plunging himself into 
a chair and putting his legs on another. 
“Getting past bis work, isn’t he?” 

Robins looked surprised. 

“Ob, I don’t think #0, my lord. He 
doesn’t do much work, 80 to speak. He 
situply overlooks the gardens and con- 


servatories and tropical houses, Mr, Gor- 
don’s quite a famous man, my lord, and is 
not expected to work.’’ 

“Oh! Then he is paid for doing nothing 
—that’s what it comes to. I should have 
thought the earl would have preferred to 
have had a younger and more energetic 
man,”’ 

“Yes, my lord,” said Robina, with re- 
spectful dubiousness, ‘“I—fancy the earl 
is glad to have him; he’s quite famous, 
you see, my lord. And, too—” 

“Well?” said Lord Norman, turning his 
keen eyes upon him. 

“T was only going to say, my lord, that 
the earl seems to have taken a liking for 
Miss Madge, Mr. Gordon's granddaughter. 
They have been very much together lately. 
Your lordship knows she dined here last 
night; and I don’t think the earl would 
like to dismiss her grandfather. You see, 
my lord, there is #0 much money——”" 

“That everybody thinks it ought to be 
wasted, eh?” said Lord Norman, with a 
laugh. “All right. You may go. RKe- 
member about thie room; and, for a start 
you can tell the person, whose business it 
is, to putsome decent comfortable furni- 
ture into it—and at once,” 

When Robins had gone, Lord Norman 
got up and went across the room, examin- 
ing the doors carefully. They were thick 
and heavy. He tried that leading to the 
library, but it was locked. 

“I must have a key to that,’ he said. 
I’ll have first rate locks put upon all of 
them. Yes, this room will do,’ he said, 
as he opened the door leading to the gar- 
den, and looked out. 

‘“There’s one disad vantage in the size of 
the place,’ he muttered, “though I ought 
to be the last to grumble at the vastnegs of 
the home of my ancestors—and that is, that 
it takes some time to learn it.’’ 

Probably impelled by this reflection, he 
pitched his cigar away and spent the time 
before the dressing bell in going over the 
place; and at every turn he was almost 
fain to exclaim with wonder at the size 
and innagvificonce of the great house, 

“By hoaven !"’ he muttered, when he bad 
reached his room and began to dress. “It 
is fit for a prince —a prince 

Though he was going to dine alone, he 
dressed with extrenne care, and when the 
dinner bell clanged from the tower, he 
descended the stairs, his head beld proudly 
ercet, his eyes glowing with self-satisfac- 
tion, 

The meal was served ina smaller room 


than that in which the party had dined on 
the preceding night; but it was as rich in 
its old carved oak» and costly appoint- 


ments a8 the other, and the young man 
leant back between the courses and looked 
about bim with an air of approval and en- 


joyment. Two footinen stood behind his 
chair, the butler hovered about him. 
Kvery want was supplied almost before he 


feltit. The lights of the wax candles com- 
ing through their shades of red silk, fell 
softly upon the exquisite giass, the rich 
orchidsand magnificent plate. The choicest 
viands were offered for his selection; the 
menu was the work of a chef who was one 
of the first artists in Englanag. What more 
could a man desire?) And it was all his— 
or nearly his—would, indeed, very soon be 
absolutely his ! 

He leant back and smiled, and drew a 
long breath, and emptied at a draugnt the 
glass of priceless Burgundy which Robins 
carefully poured out for bin, 

After dinner he went on to the terrace 


and asmoked a cigar, and, with half-closed 
eyes, peered over the great yardens, the 
wide-stretching iawns. Beyond be knew, 
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THE AWAKENING, 





BY L. «. 





Keluctant, and with many a backward glance, 

King Winter turned to go, 

Otttimes returning with a dismal wall, 

While Spring, affrighted, hushed her early 
song, 

But kept her unseen forces all at work. 

Then, step by step, the tyrant loses ground; 

The chains of ice that held the streamlets fast 

Are risen, and the captive wanders free. 

The snowy mantle wove by frosty air 

Becomes the nectar of the wakening earth. 


At length the nitying clouds open wide their 
doors, 

And showered their wealth as freely 

As the sun bis warmth and light. 

The gentle rain unlocked the swelling buds, 

And with a bound, the foliage rushed out. 

Flowers sprang to bossom, and the humble 
“rans 


Vutona richer hue than was its wont, 

And Spring tn youthful beauty clothed and 
crowned, ‘ 

Ascends her throne, the queen of all the year. 





Hugged by a Serpent. 


BY A. O, &. 





in Vermont. My father owned a large 

farm, though he was an iron worker by 
by trade. I think he made some of the 
best rifles ever used. Not far from his 
farm was quite a lake, where we used to 
enjoy ourselves at fishing and sailing; for 
we had one of the best sail-boats ever put 
into fresh water, We knew tbat there 
were plenty of snakes about the lake— 
especjally around one part of it—a wide 
piece of flata, where the water lay most of 
the year, and where the tall grass and reeds 
grew thickly. It wasasortof bay, mak- 
ing up into a cove on the opposite side 
from the farm. We had seen some large 
snakes in the water there, and I had tried 
to shoot them as they swam with their 
heads up, though I never happened to get 
one of them in that way. I am sure I bit 
some of them, but they managed to get 
away into the grass; and I bad no desire to 
follow them, especially into such a place. 
Most of those that 1 saw were the common 
black water-snake, but they were not al! 
alike. Some of the largest ones had a light- 
colored ring around the neck; and | was 
old by those who knew, that these latter 
were by far the strongest and most danger- 
ous. 

However, I was destined soon to have 
my eyes opened. One afternoon, I saw a 
flock of black ducks fly over the bouse, 
and I was sure they lighted on the lake, so 
I seized my double-barrelled gun and am- 
munition, and started off When I reached 
the landing, I saw the ducks away off by 
the opposite shore. I at once cut some 
green boughs with my knife; and having 
rigged up the bows of asmal! flat-bottomed 
s:ull we kept on purpose for such work, I 
Jumped in, and started off. There was a 
hole in the stern through which we could 
put the oar, and thus scull the boat with- 
out sitting up in sight, so from where the 
ducks were my contrivance had the ap- 
pearance of only a simple mass of boughs 
flosting along upon the water, 

1 bad got near enough for a shot, and 
had drawn in the seull, and was in the act 
of taking up iny gun, when the ducks 
started up. As quickly as possible I drew 
one hammer and let drive. I hit two of 
them, but they didn’t fall into the water. 
They fluttered along until they fell among 
the tall grass upin the cove. The water 
was low, and the place was dry where thoy 
were. | pulled up as far as I could, and 


| WAS brought up near the Canada line 


then got out and waded up. I knew very 
near where one of tae ducks had fallen, 
and very soon had my eyeon it. Aslran 
up to take it, I saw the head of a black 
snake pop out and catch it by the wing. I 
saw only the head and neck of the reptile, 
and had no ides how large a one it was; or, 
if I had, probably I should have done just 
as I did, for I had no idea of fearing such a 
thing. Sol justran up and snatched the 
bird away. I bad left my gun in the boat, 
and had nothing to kill the chap with; but 
as I took the duck, I just put my foot upon 
the thief’s neck. 

The ground was moist and slimy, and as 
the snake had bis body braced among the 
roots of the stout reeds, he took his head 
out from under my foot about as quick as 
& man could comfortably think. I thought 
I’d run back to my boat and get my gun, 
and try to kill this fellow; and I bad just 
turned for that purpose, when I felt some- 
thing strike my leg, as though somebody 
had thrown a rope around it. I looked 
down, and found that the snake had taken 
a turn around my left leg with bis tail, 
and was in the act of clearing his body 
from the grass. I dropped the duck and 
gave a smart kick, but that didn’t loosen 
him; so I tried to put my right foot upon 
him, and thus draw my left leg away; but 
I might as well have tried to put my foot 
on to a streak of lightning! 

And hadn’t I been deceived? I had for- 
gotten the proportionate size of the head of 
this species of black snake. I had ex- 
pected to see a snake four or five feet long; 
but instead of that he was nearly eight feet 
and a-half! I tell ye, I looked ten ways 
for home about that time. Still, I hadn’t 
yet any great fear, for I supposed that 
when 1 came to put my bands on to him, 
I could easily take bim off, for I was pretty 
strong in the arma. Ina few seconds he 
had his body all clear, and it was then that 
the first real thrill shot through me. There 
he held himself by the simple turn around 
my leg, and with bis back arched in and 
out, he brought his head just on a level 
with mine, I made a grab for him, but 
missed bim; and then, as quick as you can 
snap your finger, heswept his head around 
under my arm—clear around my body— 
and then straightened up and looked me 
in the face again. I gaveanotber grab et 
him—and another, as quick as I could, but 
he dodged me in spite of all I could do. 

I next felt the snake’s body working its 
way. The turn of the tail was changed to 
my thigh, and the coil around my stomach 
commenced to tighten. About this time I 
began to think there might be some serious 
work, and the quicker I took the snake off 
the better. So I just grasped him as near 
the head as possibly, by taking hold where 
he was around me—for he couldn’t dodge 
that part, you know—and tried to turn 
him off. But this only made it worse, The 
fellow had now diawn himself up so bigh, 
and stretched himself so, and he whipped 
another turn about me. His tail was now 
around iny lett thigh, and the rest of him 
turned twice around my body—one of 
them being just at the pit of my stomach, 
and the other one above it. All this had 
occupied just about half a minate from the 
time be first got a turn around my leg. 

The snake now had his head right around 
in front of my face, and he tried to make 
his way tomy mouth! What his inten- 
tion was I cannot surely tell, though Ii 
have always believed that he knew he 
could strangde me in that way. He struck 
me one blow in the mouth that hurt me 
considerably; and after that 1 got bim by 
the neck, and there I meant to hold him— 
at least, sothat he should not strike me 
again.—But about thistime another diffi- 





culty arose. The moment | grasped the 
snake by the neck, he commenced to tigh- 
ten his folds about my body! It wasn’t 
over a few seconds before I discovered that 
he’d soon squeeze the breath out of me in 
that way, and I determined to unwind 
bim. He was wound in this way: The 
turn around the thigh was from left to 
right—then up between the legs to my 
right side, and around the back to my left 
side—and so on with the second turn— 
thus bringing bis head up from under my 
leftarm. I had the snake now with the 
left band, and my idea was to pass his 
bead around my back until I could reach 
it with ‘my right, and so unwind him. I 
could press the fellow’s head down under 
my arm, but to get it around so as to reach 
it with my right hand, I could not! I tried 
—I put all my power into that one arm, 
but I could not do it. I could get the head 
just about under my arm-pit; but here my 
strength was applied to a disadvantage, 
and I could do no more! 

Until this moment I had not been really 
frightened. I had believed that I could 
unwind the serpent when I tried. I never 
dreamed what power they had. Why— 
only think—as strong as I was then—and 
could not put that snake’s head around 
my back! I tried it until I knew that I 
could not do it, and then I gaveitup. My 
next thought was of my jack-knife; but the 
lower coil of the snake was directly over 
my pocket, and I could not get it. 

1 now, for the first time, called out for 
heip. I yelled with all my might; and yet 
I knew the trial was next to useless, for 
no one could easily gain the place where I 
was, except with a boat. Yet I called out, 
hoping against hope. I grasped the snake 
by the body and pulled—I tried to break 
its neck. This plan presented itself with a 
gleam of promise; but it amounted to no- 
thing. I might as well have tried to break 
a rope by bending forward or backward ! 

A full minute bad now passed from the 
time when first I tried to pass the suake’s 
head around my back. His body had be- 
coming so elongated by his gradual pres- 
sure around my body, that he had room to 
carry his bead around in a free and sym- 
metrical curve. He had slipped from my 
grasp, and when I next caught him, I 
found that I was weaker than before! I 
could not hold him! The excitement had 
prevented me from noticing this until 
now. Fora few moments I wasin a per- 
fect frenzy. I leaped up and down—cried 
out as loud as I could—and grasped the 
snake with all my might. But it availed 
me nothing. He slipped his head from 
my weakened hand, and made a blow at 
my face, striking me fairly upon theclosed 
lips. This made me mad, and I gave the 
infernal thing another grasp with both 
bands, trying once more to twist his neck. 
The only result was, that I got another 
blow upon the mouth ! 

But the moment of need was at hand. I 
felt the coils growing tighter and tighter 
around my body, and my breath was get- 
ting weak. A severe pain was beginning 
to result from the pressure, and I saw that 
the snake would soon have length enough 
for another turn. He was drawn so tightly, 
that the centre of his body was no bigger 
than his head! The black skin was drawn 
to a tension that seemed its utmost, and 
yet I could tell by the working of the large 
hard ecales upon the belly that he was 
drawing himself tighter still ! 

“For God’s sake!” I gasped, stricken 
with absolute terror, ‘‘what shall I do?” 
What could Ido? The enemy for whom 
I had at first held so little thought was 
killing me—killing me slowly, openly, 
surely—and I bad no help! J, astout 
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strong man, was being actually held at the 
deadly will of a black snake! My breath 
was now short, faint, and quick, and I 
knew that I was growing purplein the 
face! My bands and arms were swollen, 
and my fingers were numbed! I had let 
go of the snake’s neck, and be now carried 
the upper part of his body in a graceful 
curve, bis head vibrating from side to side 
with an undulating motion of extreme 
gracefulness. ; 

At length I staggered! I was losing my 
strength rapidly, and the pain of my body 
had become excruciating. The snake's 
skin where it was coiled about me was s0 
tight that it seemed almost transparent. 
He had found me, or I had found him, in 
astate of hunger, his stomach free from 
food, and his muscular force unimpaired. 
A second time I staggered, and objects be- 
gan to swim before me, A dizzy sensa- 
tion was in my head, a faintness at my 
heart, and a pain the most agonizing in 
my body! The snake now had three feet 
of body free. He had drawn himself cer- 
tainly three feet longer than before, He 
darted his head under my right arm, and 
brought it up over my shoulder; and 
pressing bis under jaw firmly down, there 
he gave a sudden wind that made me 
groan with pain. Dach moment was an 
age of agony !—each second a step nearer 
to death ! 

My knife! Oh! if I could reach it! Why 
not? Why not tear itout? My arms 
were free, Mercy! why had I not thought 
of this before—when my hands had some 
strength in them? YetI wouldtry it. 1 
collected all my remaining power for the 
effort, and made the attempt. My trows- 
ers were of blue cotton stuff, and very 
strong—I could not tearit! I thought of 
the stitches. They might not be so tena- 
cious, I grasped the cloth upon the in- 
side of my thigh, and gave my last atom 
strength to the effort. The stitches started 
—they gave way! This resuit gave me 
hope, and hope gave me power. Another 
pull—with both bands—and the pocket was 
laid bare! With all the remaining force I 
could command—with hope of life—of 
home—of everything I loved on earth, in 
the effort—I caught the pocket upon the 
inside and bore down upon it. There was 
a cracking of the threads—a sound of tear- 
ing cloth—and—my knife was in my 
hands, 

I had yet sense enough to know that the 
smallest blade was the sharpest, and I 
opened it. With one quick, nervous 
movement I pressed the keen edge upon 
the tense skin, and drew it across. With 
a dull, tearing snap the body parted, and 
the snake fell to the ground in two pieces! 
I staggered to the boat—I reached it, and 
there sank down. I know nothing more 
until I heard a voice calling me by name, 
lopened my eyes, and looked up. My 
father stood over me witb terror depicted 
upon his countenance. I told him my 
story as best I could, He went up and got 
the duck I had taken from the snake—the 
other one he could not find—and also 
brought along the two pieces I had made 
ofmy enemy. He told me he had heard 
me cry out, and at once started off in the 
large boat after me, though it was a long 
while ere he saw my boat. I had lain 


there over half-an-hour when he found 
me. 

When he reached home, the snake was 
measured, and found to be eight feet and 
four inches in length! It was a month be- 
fore I fully recovered from the effects of 
that hugging; and to this day there is 
something in the very name of snake that 
sends a chill of horror to my heart ! 





TYPE SETTING machines were suggested 
for book-work as early as 1842, 


A JouRNBY THROUGH KoREA.—On the 
fitth day, says an Asiatic traveler, I 
branched into untrodden country for the 
purpose of visiting a remarkable range, 
called Keum Kang San, or Diamond 
Mountains, where the most notable collec- 
tion of Buddhist monasteries in Korea is 
to be found. There was a considerable 
change in the configuration of the land as 
we progressed eastward from Keum-Seng. 
The valleys contracted into narrow, rocky 
giens; forests of oak, pine, maple, and 
chestnut clothed the steeper and loftier 
slopes; and cover, sufficiently thick to de- 
light the heart of thesportaman, abounded 
everywhere. On the morning of the sixth 
day we were stopped in a little village 
called Mari-kei, by the news that a pass in 
front was too steep for laden animals. 
Bearers were, of course, the only alterna- 
tive. The weather was very wet, and, 
knowing the invincible dislike of Koreans 
to work under rain, I felt that a delay was 
inevitable. To make matters worse, the 
head-man, upon whom I relied for assist- 
ance in hiring the men I wanted, was ab- 
sent, but his wife proved a capable substi- 
tute, and seemed to fill her husband’s 
place with unquestioned authority. Be- 
tween bullying and coaxing, she rapidly 
pressed twenty reluctant men into my ser- 
vice, Poor fellows! They gave me the 
impression that they had yielded out of 
sheer inability to cope with the torrent of 
mingled blandishment and _ invective 
which she poured on them. The subjec- 
tion of women, which is probably the com- 
monest of accepted theories in the Kast, 
received a fresh blow in my mind, and the 
whole incident strengthened an opinion I 
have gradually acquired, that women in 
these parts of the world, if the truth were 
known, fill a higher place, and wield a far 
greater influence than they are usually 
credited with. 





THE Size or Texas.—In any way you 
look at it, Texas isa very great and very 
remarkable State. Everybody has heard 
of its size, of the fact that it contains 274,- 
000 squeré miles, or 175,000,000 acres, and 
everybody has seen the comparison of its 
area with that of a number of European 
countries which has often gone the rounds 
of the press, These figures and thesecom- 
parisons do not convey an adequate idea 
of its vastness. Let us take a few others 
that will help toshow how big Texas is, 
Entering the State at Orange on the South. 
ern Pacific Railroad, in a through car 
bound from New Orieans to San Francisco, 
you can travel a thousand miles on the 
same road in a line as straight as the usual 
‘air line road’’ before you cross the bor. 
ders at El Paso. And when you have 
reached El Paso you are 500 miles nearer 
to California than you are to Orange. If 
you take the map of the United States and 
draw an easterly line from the southern 
end of Texas, it will pass through the 
lowest point of the coast of Fiorida, while 
a line from the northern limit of the State 
almost touches Norfolk. The western line 
of Texas is about forty or fifty miles far- 
ther west than Denver, while a line from 
the eastern border would pass between 


Jefferson and St. Louis, Mo. Another il- 
lustration will probably show the area of 
the State better than any of the foregoing 
facts. Take a correct mapof the country— 
not a railroad map—and cut out the State 
of Texas; stick a pin through the centre of 
it and let this central point rest on Nash- 
ville. The northern limit of Texas will 
then cover Chicago, thesouthern will reach 
the Gulf at Mobile, the eastern will strike 
Raleigh, N. C., and the western side will 
reach Little Rock, Ark. All! that mighty 
empire in area covered by the map of 
Texas will give some conception of the 
immensity of this State. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Not A WOMAN NOR A CatT.—There is a 
mining camp called ‘‘Bachelor’s Rest,’’ 
about 60 miles north of Tucson, Ariz., 
and the —- now numbers upward 
of 800. here is not a woman nor a cat in 
the ew and 200 of the mon have ad- 
vertised for wives in a Tucson paper. They 
must be of good character, and understand 
the duties of a household. The richest 
miner offers a dowry ot $10,000. 


Tir ror Tat.—Henry Mackenzie, the 
author of ‘*The Man of Feeling,” wasa 
lawyer by profession. During a visit to 
the Highlands of Scotiand for grouse shoot. 
ing, he made the acquaintance of a general 
who also was of the company. One day 
after dinner, there was some talk at table 
about poisons—ratabane and laurel eapeci- 
ally. Quoth the general to Mackenzie, 
‘We say in England that ratsbane will not 
kill a lawyer.”’ “Indeed,” replied the man 
of law, ‘that is odd, for in Scotland we say 
some generals are in no danger trom 
laurel.”’ 

WHAT WAS THE “VINEGAR” BisnLe?— 
Very trifling blunders have sometimes 
been enough to make an issue of the Bible 
famous, The edition of the “Vinegar’’ 
Bible is a casein point. In 1717 a printer 
named J, Baskett printed a large folio 
Bible in two volumes, In the head-line 
of the twentieth chapter of the Gospel ac- 
cording to Saint Luke the word ‘‘Vinegar”’ 
appeared in mistake for ‘‘Vineyard,”’ and 
the phrase ran, ‘“The Parable of the Vine- 

r.”? It is odd that the error occurs in 
another edition also issued by 
about the same date. 


Dew Drops.—Country folk have better 
chances of observing natura! features than 
people that live in towns, and so they often 
call things by names that would not occur 


to the city-bred. Thus, the first meal in 
the morning is known as the “dew bit;’’ 
the piece of bread that used to be given to 
farm servants when they went out early, 
before breakfast, was the ‘dew piece;”’ the 
heavy boot or shoe, oiled against damp, 
was the “dew beater,’’ a name that has 
also been given to all early walkers; the 
first draught of tea or beer allowed to har- 
vesters was the “dew cup;’”’ and stones, 
such as limestones, that more easily col 
lected dew on their surfaces than other 
sorts of stones, were styled “dew stones,’”’ 





Baskett 


How THE Esximo Count.—The Eskimo 
count their fingers—one, two, three, four, 
five. Above five and up to ten they use 
the second hand: thus, six is “the first 
finger of the other hand.’’ Above ten they 
employ the toes. Thirteen, for instance, 
is “three toes upon the one foot,” and 
eighteen, ‘three toes on the second foot.’ 
Twenty they describe asa ‘whole man.”’ 
They seldom go farther than this, but they 
can do so if necessary. Forexarmnple, they 
ex press twenty-two by saying, ‘‘twoon the 
second man;”’ thirty-seven by ‘two toes 
on the second man’s second foot; forty is 
“the whole of a second man.”’ According 
to Dr. Nansen they cannot, or at least do 
not, count beyond one hundred, which is 
“the whole of the fifth man.”’ 


Do Fisues Recoui“ocr?— Mr. Seth 
Green, an authority upon the rearing o1 
fishes, keptin a pond a large number ot 
trout that had been caught by means of a 
fly and barbless hook. The men were 
ordered to take them quietly and gently, 
so that they had plenty of time to study 
the tackle by which they had been cap- 
tured. Mr. Green believed the trout never 
forgot this experience of theirs. He used 
sometimes to walk by the side of the pond 
feeling the fishes, but carrrying behind his 
back a cane anda fishing-rod. The trout 
would follow bim for bread, and when he 
suddenly waved his cane over them, 
though startled at the time, they soon re 
turned for the food. Presentiy he would 
raise his fishing-rod, but the moment the 
trout saw it they darted to the far end of 
the pond, and remained in hiding for the 
rest of the day. 


PLEASURE is the flower that fades; ro- 
membrance is the lasting perfume, 
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[CONIINU BY FROM THIRD PAGE.) 
though he could not see then, lay the 
acres and acres of park and (the wesdows 
and fields which cowprised the Home 
Farm. 

Be,ond this again, for miles, rose the 
land which for centuries bad belonged to 
the Cheaneys, and with farms, and ham- 
leta, and villages on its bosom. A\1l his,or 
very *oon to be his! — 

He threw back his bead andjooked up 
at the stars and laughed softly, in thegliow 
of the passion of possession which ran 
through his veins. 

A footman cawe out 

‘The earl would like to see you, my 
lord,” he said. 

Lord Norman started slightly. He bad 
forgotten the ear!. 

He flung bis cigar away, and following 
the footman, was ushered into the library. 

The earl was seated ina huge armchair 
by the deep firepiace, his bony hands reat- 
ing on the arms of the chair, his head 
sunk on his breast. 

As the young man entered he raised his 
head and looked at him from under the 
dark fierce brows. 

Lord Nortnan stood with one hand reat- 
ing on the table. The ear! was pale and 
haggerd, and in the flerce eyes there shone 
a strange light, an expression which baffles 
description. It was indicative of sardonic 
mockery, combined with something like 
euperstitious dread—like that of a men 
who is fighting against fate with the know- 
ledge that fate must win. 

The two men looked into each other's 
faces in silence for a moment, then Lord 
Norman said— 

‘4jood evening, sir. I am sorry that 
you are unwell-——”’ 

The cold metailic voice, husky and 
harsh now, however, interrupted bim. 

“Yeu; I senttor you. I have something 
to say to you.” 

There was a pause, during which Lord 
Norman watched the bent figure, the 
fierce eyes, closely. 

“| hear that you have already com- 
plained of my stable, and designed to 
order fresh horses ?’’ 

Lord Norman smiled. 

“Well, sir, lcan’t deny it. Really, for 
such a noblemau as yourseil, the horses 
were the meanest set of screws, Why out 
there—I mean Australia—we wouldn’t 
have owned them. I daresay I expressed 
my Opinion pretty freely, and have of- 
fended you; but——” 

The ear! raised his thin, claw-like band, 
and let it fall on the arm of the chair 
again. 

“It is of no consequence,’’ he said. “All 
—all will soon be yours. You can then 
fill the stables with any horses you choose, 
It will all soon be yours.”’ 

Lord Norman looked at him with ashow 
of sympathy and reluctancy, 

“] hope not, sir——’’ he began. 

The ear! raised bis band again. 

‘| have sent for you because I want you 
to be present while I sign my will.” 

The young man started, and a sharp, 
alert look came into his handsome face. 

“Your will, sir?’ he said. 

“Yes,’’ continued the earl in a hollow 
voice, and with an upward glance at him. 
“You know that all must be yours——” 

“I know nothing, sir,’’ said Lord Nor- 
man with a gesture. ‘You must not for- 
get that I have spent the best time of my 
life in the Australian bush.”’ 

“All must be yours,’’ said the earl, as if 
Lord Norman had not spoken. ‘All the 
land, and the houses. They are all e6n- 


tailed. I could not dispose of them, even 
if I desired to do so. But—but there is 
some money.”’ 

The handsome face grew keener, the 
dark eyes flashed as as if their owner were 
paying close attention. 

“I have lived very quietly. I bave bad 
a large income, far beyond my expendi- 
ture. I have saved—as they call it—a large 
amount, I wish to leave this money——”’ 

There came a knock atthedoor. The 
earl looked up. “Come in,’ be said, and 
Fletcher, the steward, entered. 

The ear! fell tack in bis chair, and looked 
from one man to the other with a strangely 
keen and questioning gaze. 

Oid Fletcher had shuffied in with some 
papers under his arm, but at sight of the 
young man he had stopped sbort, and 
stared at Lord Norman. 

“How do you do, Mr. Fletcher?’ said 
Lord Norman, advancing and holding out 
his band. “I am sorry you and I have 
missed each other other all day. 1 wanted 
to see you. You remember me, of course? 
I remember you quite well. The last time 
I saw you was in this room.”’ 

Fletcher stared at bim in silence fora 
moment, and over hia face spread the 
strange expression which sat upon the 
ear|'s, 

“I—I—you have changed, my lord,’”’ he 
stam mered. 

“Why, of course, I can quite understand 
your not recognizing me in the first mo- 
ment. Five years makea great difference.’’ 

The earl’s voice broke in. 

‘*Have you the will, Fletcher ?”’ 

Mr. Fletcher, still staring in an extraor- 
dinary fashion at the handsome young 
man, laid the papers on the table. 

“It is here, m¥ lord,” be replied, 

‘““Good,’’ said the earl. 

He took the sheet of foolscap and read it 
over, then, raising his eyes, looked fixedly 
at the youg man. 

“This is my last wili,’’ hesaid. “By it I 
leave ali that I can leave—every penny, 
every inch of land that is mine, apart from 
the entail, to—”’ 

He paused, and his tace grew white, his 
eyes were fierce. “To my nephew, Nor- 
man Lechwmere,”’ 

“To me, in fact,”” said the young man 
gravely, and looking from the earl to the 
steward. ‘Is there no one else to whom 
you would like to leave——”’ 

The ear! siruck the paper with bis hand. 

“There are legacies to servants,’’ he said 
huskily, ‘‘the rest goes to my nephew.”’ 

“To me!’’ murmured Lord Norman. 
“You are very good, generous—to me, 
sir!” 

Mr. Fletcher spread out the papers on 
the table before the earl, neatly and metho. 
dically; but even as he did so bis eyes 
wandered to Lord Norman’s face. ‘There 
is a blank here, my lord,’”’ he said te the 
ear!. ‘I am sorry to say that I have for- 
gotten one of Lord Norman’s names.” 

“Indeed,’”’ said the young man. “My 
names are Norman Eldred Beauchamp 
Fitz-George Lechmere.”’ 

Mr. Fietcher’s lips formed each word as 
the young man pronounced it. 

‘Yeas, they're right,” he mutted, under 
his breath. 

The earl glanced from one to the other 
with the same inscrutable ex preasion, then 
he look up the pen. 

“One moment, my lord,” said Fletcher; 
‘‘we shall want witnesses. I shall do as 
one, but another is required. My son, 
Silas, is in the house; if your lordship does 
not object——”’ 

The ear! waved his hand, and Fletcher 
went to the door and called sofily— 

“Silas !’’ 





Mr. Silas Fietcher appeared, and so 
quickly, tbat one would have been almost 
justified in the suspicion that he had been 
listening all the time. 

As be came in, he looked from one to the 
other with the sharp, quick gaze which is 
characteristic of the City man. 

Lord Norman leant against the table 
with folded arms, and scarcely glanced at 
the young man. 

“His lordship, the earl, wants you to 
witness his wili,’’ said old Fletcher. 

“Most happy, I’m sure,’’ murmured 
Silas awkwardly. 

Mr. Fietcher handed the earl a pen and 
the old man wrote his name firmly. The 
two Fletchers signed as witnesses, and the 
elder was collecting the sheets and biot- 
ting them, when suddenly the earl rose in 
his chair, and pointing to Lord Norman, 
who still stood with folded hands, ex- 
claimed in a voice made terrible by sup- 
pressed passion— 

“Look at him! Look at him! Don’t 
you know him, Fletcher? You must be 
be blind! I knew him the moment! saw 
bim—I——’’ 

White and trembling, Fletcher caught 
the trembling, raving man in his arms, 

“My lord! my lord!” he cried. 

“] knew him! Yes, 1 knew him the 
very first moment I saw him!’ panted the 
earl hoarsely. ‘‘The will! the will! Don’t 
let bim——!”’ 

His voice died away intoa horrid shriek, 
and with a groan he fell back in the chair. 

The three men exchanged glances. Lord 
Norman was the first to speak. 

“T call you both to witness that—that he 
knew, recognized, acknowledged me!” be 
said, hoarsely. ‘‘He acknowledged me as 
Lord Lechmere, his nephew and heir !”’ 

As he spoke he looked at the Fletchers, 
father and son. 

‘*Y es, yes,’’ faltered the old man, The 
younger said nothing, but fixed his eyes 
keenly on Lord Norman’s white face, 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 
—_ ee 

KuNnNING Away.—Oid Doctor Strong, of 
Hartford, Conn., was not often outwitted 
by his people. On one occasion he had in- 
vited a young minister to preach for him, 
who proved rather a dull speaker, and 
whose sermon proved unusually long. 
The people became wearied, and, as Doc. 
tor Strong lived near the bridge, about the 
time forthe commencement of the alter- 
noon service he saw his people flocking in 
great numbers across the river to the other 
church. He readily understood that they 
feared they should hear the same young 
man in the afternoon. Collecting his wits, 
he said to the young minister, “My bro- 
ther across the river is very feeble, and I 
know he will take it kindly to have you 
preach to his people. If you will doso, I 
will give you a note to him, and be as 
much obliged to you as I would to have 
you preach for me, and | want you to 
preach the same sermon you preached to 
my people this morning.’”’ The young 
minister, supposing this to be a commend- 
ation of bis sermon, started off in good 
spirits, delivered his note, and was invited 
to preach most cordially. He saw before 
him one-half of Doctor Strong’s people, 
and they had to listen for one hour and a 
half to the same dull, bumdrum sermon 
they had heard in the morning. They 
understood the joke, however, and said 
they would undertake never to run away 
from Doctor Strong again. 


—— oe 


NrEw ZEALAND has set apart two islands 
for the preservation of its remarkable wild 
birds and other animals. Thereon all 
hunting and trapping are forbidden. 
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THE ANILINE COLORS. 





There is nothing wasted, and notbing 

useless in the world; and at the pres- 
ent day there is very little even of the 
most inconvenient and offensive rubbish 
which man cannot transform into articles 
of utility, beauty, or pleasure. The refuse 
of agreat city supplies the raw material 
for numerous industries, and the sewage 
itself is a thing valuable in the farmer's 
eye, and, where it can be conveniently 
conveyed to agricultural land, possesses a 
distinct commercial valie, The same is 
the case with the exhausted materials and 
bye-products resulting from many manu- 
facturing operations. 

Formerly these materials often accumu- 
lated so as to be a serious embarrassment 
to the manufacturer, and not unfrequently 
a terrible nuisance to his neighbors. To 
some extent this is still the case. Butin 
not a few instances these waste products 
have been so utilized as to become more 
valuable than the original object of manu- 
facture, 

No industry perhaps furnishes a better 
illustration of this than gas-making. In 
its early days the apcumulation of tar, and 
other ugly and evil-smelling refuse, threat- 
ened to prevent its developement, and in 
several instances led to the summary sup- 
pression of gas-works as public nuisances, 
But enormous as has been the progress of 
this industry, the utilization of its waste 
products has been even more rapid, and 
the tar and other bye-products are now 
actually more valuable than the gas itself. 
Paradoxical as it may seem, it is neverthe- 
less true, that in certain localities gas com- 
panies might give away their gas for no- 
thing, and still make a good profit from 
their gasworks. Even taking the country 
as a whole, the tar and other residual pro- 
ducts are at least equal in value tothe 
whole of the coal consumed in the process; 
and from these ‘‘waste products’’ sub- 
stances aré manufactured of nearly twice 
this value, 

These secondary products are numerous 
and varied, including thousands of tons of 
ammoniacal substances used in manufac- 
tures and for manures; smelling salts; 
sweet essences and flavors; sold and liquid 
paraffins; asphaite; and, most important 
of all, aniline, alizarin, and other coal-tar 
colors. 

In manufacturing gas the coal is put 
into large iron or fire clay cylinders, which 
are strongly heated in fiery furnaces, 
Abundant fumes and gases are given ofl, 
but a large proportion of these are soon 
condensed in the pipes through which 
they are led, and are collected in great 
tanks, forming the ammoniacal liquors 
and the tar—a black, syrupy, stinking 
compound. It is from this latter that the 
aniline colors are prepared. 

The invention of the colors is due to sev- 
eral chemical discoveries, having at first 
little relation to each other. Karly in the 
century some chemists in Lisbon while ex- 
amining indigo—Portuguese anil—found 
on distilling it a brownish liquid which 
produced an intense mauve color when 
treated with certain chemicals. 


Little more was heard of the matter for 
years. But when the tarry mixture of the 
gasworks came to be examined, and it was 
found possible to separate its different con- 
stituents, the saine liquid was discovered 
among them. Even this did not advance 
matters much, as aniline only exists in 
very small quantities. 

But another substance—benzol or ben- 
ziné—can be extracted in large quantities. 
This liquid is now well known and much 


|)™ is only matter in the wrong place, 


used for removing grease stains, etc., from 
articles of dress; and still better in the 
form of nitro-benzol as a perfume for soaps, 
pomades, and other toilet requisites, and 
also as artificial almond flavoring for con- 
fectionary, etc. It was soon discovered 
that by a little further chemical! treatment 
the nitro-benzol could be readily trans- 
formed into aniline. 

In a few years this was followed by the 
beautiful red or crimson magenta, or ro- 
saniline. Mauve is, perhaps, a finer color, 
and it is certainly more durable than ma- 
genta, but the latter is of greater import- 
ance, as it can be produced more easily, and 
it also forms the starting point of the exten- 
sive series of colors uow so common. Very 
beautiful violets and blues of almost all 
shades are easily produced froin it; and 
with somewhat more difficulty yellows 
and greens, and also some very fine blacks. 
In fact, there is hardly a tint in the rain- 
bow not represented among these colors, 
and seldom a season passes but some new 
shade or combination is brought into 
fashionable notice; the “crushed straw- 
berry” and othors being good examples. 

The aniline colors are not the only dyes 
obtained from coal-tar. Turkey red and 
other alizarin dyes used to be obtained 
from madder-root, and many thousands ot 
acres of this plant were grown solely for 
the purpose of supplying this dyestuff. 
From the marvellous gas refuse, however, 
not many years ago a substance was ex- 
tracted from which alizarin could be rea- 
dily prepared in large quantities, and now 
the anthracene or “artificial alizarin”’ 
colors have practically driven the natural 
madder product out of the market. The 
artificial dyes are, indeed, better and 
cheaper by a long way than the madder. 
These colors are much more durable than 
the aniline dyes, but the processes of dye- 
ing and printing with them are more diffi- 
cult andcomplicated. To painters, alizarin 
is indispensable, for it is from it that most 
of those pigments called “‘lakes’’ are pre- 
pared, pigments which are second only to 
the best metallic colorsin permanency and 
resistance to destructive agents, 

Many other dyes besides these are ob- 
tained from coal-tar. Quite recently in- 
digo itself has been prepared from one of 
these tar products, and there can be no 
doubt that in a few years the cultivation 
of the indigo plant will become as rare as 
that of madder at the presentday. Indeed, 
gas tarand similar ‘‘waste prodcts’”’ seem 
capable of furnishing all manner of dye 
stuffs in quantities far surpassing the prac- 
tical needs of the world for many genera- 


tions to come. 
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W uat He Dip.—A man read in the paper 
that the family should always be the scene 
of laughter and merriment, and that no 
meal should be passed in the moody sil- 
ence that so often characterises such Occa- 
sions. The ideastruck him so favorably 
that when his family had gathered round 


the table that evening hesaid: ‘Now, this 
sort of thing of keeping so mum at meals 
has got to stop. You hear ine, you girls? 
You begin to tell stories, and keep up an 
agreeable sort of talk like; and you, boys, 
laugh and be jolly, or I'll take and dust 
your oe till you can’tstand. Now, 
begin!’ The glare that he sent round the 
table made the family resemble a funeral 


_ —— ET EE 

CHicaGo clergymen have formed aclub 
to instruct prospective missionaries in for- 
eign languages by using the phonograph, 

— ——- + 

Avoipb ALL Risk with a Stubborn Cough 
by using at once Dr. D. Jayno’s Expec- 
torant, a sure remedy for all Coughs and 
Colds and well calculated to exert 4 bene 
ficial influence on theLungs and Throat, 


Scientific and Useful. 


TRANSVARENT CEMENT.—Ten drachms 
of gum-dammar, six of gum mastic, six of 
dried Canada balsam, two fluld ounces of 
chloroform, and the same of turpentine; shake 
until dissolved, and filter. 


Ov THE HeART.—An excessive palpita- 
tion of the heart can always be arrested by 
bending double, with the head downward and 
the hands pendent, so as to produce a tempor- 
ary congestion of the upper part of the body. 


FoR Rerorters.—A liliputian electric 
light has been invented for the benefit of 
newspaper reporters. It is fastened to the 
end of a pencil, 80 that the reporter may 
carry his own light with him and be able to 
muke his notes even tn the darkness, 


PareR.—Tie use to which paper is put 
are mantfold, and according to report, it ts4 
now being employed tn the form of yarn tn 
the body or backings of carpets. It is said to 
be supertor to some of the more usual back- 
ings employed, and that more than half a car 
pet may consist of paper without the inexpert 
buyer suspecting It. 


To PREVENT CoUNTERFREITING,--A scien- 
tist suggests the use of an alloy of gold and 
aluminium for the making of money. He says 
that counterfeiting would be almost tmposst 
ble, as the only alloy which can be made suc- 
cessfully consists of seventy-cight parts of 
gold to twenty-two of aluminium. The pro 
duct is said to be of a beautiful purple color, 
with ruby reflections that cannot be tint- 
tated. 


PHOTOGRAPHY.—The “Photoret” is an 
apparatus formed like a watch, and is per- 
haps a trifle larger both in dlameterand thick 
ness thanaratlway time keeper. Its duty ts 
not to mark the flight of time, but to take 
photographs. This is bought about by a sim 
ple slot movement to change the position of a 
circular film of sensitized celluloid inside the 
apparatus; and pressure upon the knob of the 
handle gives a rapid exposure while the 
Photoret is held inthe hand. Six exposures 
can be made on one film, each little picture 
being about half an inch square, but capable 
of after-magnification. 

em 


Farm and arden. 


THe tHikar.—Many substances which go 
into the manure heap add nothing thereto 
but serve as absorbents, which save the valu 
able portions of the manure and avold loss. 


FEEDING, —Obser ve regular hours in feed- 
ing, says a writer. The stock that ts fed at 
stated times s00n learn not to look for feed at 
any other time and is more contented than tt 
would be if fed whenever it Comes handtest. 


SPECTACLED Cows. —Cows wearing spec- 
tacles form # curious sight in Russia, Blue 
giasses wore recommended because the reflec 
tion of the light upon the snow isso blinding 
that thousands of cuttio have been attacked 
with ophthalinia. 

W EEDs.—Most all of our weed pests are 
annuals, and we are to blame for their reap 
pearance because we let them go to 
yearly. Even the dreaded Russian thiatle 14 
of this class, and can be got rid of If foughe 
persistently in right the mnanner. Kxtermina 
tions is the word for all our “tares, 


sear 


GRAPEVINES,—The6 time to trim grape- 
vines is in the winter, Such work should 
never be postponed until spring, as the trim 
ming of the vines after the flow of sap begins 
is sure to do harm sary tocut back 
severely, but in trimming a yrapevine it 
should be done to vive appearance and at the 
sume thine secure the best yields of fruit, 


Horses. —It is said thatthe Arabs have 
two methods of estimating what will be the 
height of horses. By the frst a cord ts 
stretched from the nostril over the ears and 
down along the peck; thls distance 
pared with that from the withers to the feet, 
the colt will vrow as much taller as the firat 
distance exceeds the iby the othe: 
method the distance between the knee and 
withers is compared with that from the kriwe 
If tt hus teuched the propor 
the horae wi vrOoWw no 


it i4 neces 


is Com 


second 


to the coronmet 
tion of two to one, 
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prmmenc a Zome ent Eome #@ raving 
sore sear. Wat t+ yon ‘eine Of meer” 

‘l wee & @ Tery mpertinent.” aid 
Lyra wits seighwnet wice “How dare 
“ey pom’ #Gen soneenes shout anyone 

Lane «acghet 264 wttied simeasif «ill 
more wen lr at 7. 

“My eweetiy ancrent child, hey mean 
5 -:8 wecpiiment They mess © be 
pemenn «Lf «Id 6©were Ww go and Eick Ge 
noe who wrest, he would Se BS greet 
io-_ more satmiahet than sggrieved. 
Way, nal the women we kaow would be 
jerued int the wren heaven of daiignt if 
eoch & peragraph were written siogt 
em.” 

Lyra loomed slighty incredaicna 

“ys, Dane, [—[ can't think you are 
rgn. Bot % # a. sonsenes. or £ mnt 
there at a... and are you inveniing tw» 
ease ae?” 

Dane .aagnet ontrghs. 

“My peer gir.” be said, wita mock 
grnvity, “there 2 womething appalling im 
your .acx of woman's chief aribaw— 
Vacity. Some of toese days lenall wake 
ap » Sad | caven't marrie!t a Samana wo- 
man, Oat cme of those onaatarali—what 
tye cal 4 °—wacer eprives, angeia, fon’ 
yoo cacw: and | sca. se you spread 
yoar wings acd vanien from my agat” 

~] eBal. vanieo from your signt witRoat 
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presy, Dane” She leant towards him. 
acc .et her Enger-tipe toceh Bis short 
warty cair. “I sappese every woman 

oc.d like t© seem weil favored ia one 
man's sight” 

Dane acgoed. 
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ng tbat al. the men are. as (bis news 
paper cad says ravicg adect yoa. [ sap- 
peme there is safety in No coers, otherwe 
I shoald be jealocs. Asis i, I am caly, 
we... asscrei and datcered. Only vester- 
tay iba: bhandeome bey, Clarence Hoare, 
&. most went = faras to asa me wlal the 
deuce I had done to deserve sach a peer- 
lass creature.” 

Lyra sunried aad colored. 

“He is a very foolish ooy.” ste said. “I 
will tel. him so if you like, Daze” 

“My dear girl, he wouldn't de ~a bit 
acasbe’, and for goxiness saae doa’t hart 
his fef&ings on my account Besides, if 
you send him away a. ibe men—ell whe 
admire you and are perfectiy convinced 
that they are in love wita you—I sant 
pave a frvend left.” 

Lyre laugded. 

“Really, you don't deserve any Kind- 
news at my bands Dane; and lve Ralf a 
mind pot to let you read Dosie’s letter; is 
came this morning.” 

“Have a whole mind, wy dear,” be re- 
worted Dlandly. “| Know Dosie’s lecser of 
aid “ He pulled himself up aad Dit 
his moustache, but Lyra did not appear to 
nouce his momentary em Darrassment 
~Woaat does she say? lcould Dear a few 
elegant extracts.” 

Lyra palied the letter out of her pocket. 

“Well, they've got Deck They were 
>ouged to cui the honeymoon short be 
cease toe Dishop has given Martin the liv- 
Img at Castle Towers” 
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“Ob !’ grunted Dane, as ifhe had not a 
great deal to do with the presentation. 
“That's all rigbt.’’ 

“And they’re very happy — awfully 
bappy; and she has discovered that Mar- 
tin’s even better than she thought him.” 

“Poor man! Humph! You won’t be 
able to say that of me, my dear.”’ 

“No, indeed; and here ie a message from 
the earl. Shall I read it? No, I won’t 
It’s—it’s too complimentary. But, ob, 
Dane, how good and kind ha is to me!” 
And there was a tremor in her voice. 

‘Read, read! as they shout in the House 
of Commons,”’ he said with indolent in- 
sistencs, 

“MustI1? Well, here it is; ‘Tell Lyra 
that though I do not wish to curtail their 
honeymoon, I shall be rejoiced to see them 
back, for it is very lonely here without her 
—in truth, I missed her badly. You may 
say that I am having Highfield got ready 
for them.’”’ 

Dane looked up. 

“Whew! he murmured. ‘Highfield! 
That’s good of the guv’nor.”’ 

‘““W bat is it, Dane?” 

“Well, it’s the largest of the country 
places, excepting Starminster, and just 
near enough to the Hall to be convenient. 
That’s like him; he never does things by 
halves, You’ll like him; he place, I think, 
Lyra. Itis not so large as Starminster, 
but it’s ‘mighty pretty,’ as the [rishman 
said of his favorite pig. But go on.”’ 

Lyra went on with the extract from the 
letter. 

«But tell her that I will not let them go 
and live there unless they promise to keep 
a room for an old man, who will crave for 
a quiet corner in the house of his daughter, 
when, weary with the crash and clatter of 
noisy politics, he longs for rest and the 
companionship of those he loves,”’ 

The tears came into Lyra’s eyes as she 
read. 

Dane nodded with intense satisfaction. 

“Poor old guv’nor! Tell bim we'll keep 
an attic for him, and that he shall always 
have a chop in the library. Anything 
else ?” 

Lyra ran down the closely-written lines, 

“Ob, yes; this Dane. ‘Please tell Dane 
that we are all rather anxious about Chan- 
doa.’ ” 

“They don’t say 40,’”’ remarked Dane 
ironically. ‘‘What’s the matter with him?’ 

‘“«*Dane will remember,’’’ Lyra went on 
reading, “ ‘that he sent no reply to the in- 
vitation to the wedding, nor any present, 

which seemed strange at the time.’”’ 

“Humph! It didn’t to me; not the non- 
appearance of the present,’’ growled Dane. 

“‘And tbe other day Martin called at 
Chandos’ rooms, and was surprised to find 
that he bad not been seen there for months, 
The landlady showed a pile of letters—the 
invitation was amongst them—which had 
cone for Chandos, and said that she had 
not heard trom bim for months, and did 
not know his address, The ear! thinks that 
something may have happened to him.’” 

“No cause for alarm; the deuce takes 
care of his own,’’ muttered Dane lazily. 

“What did you say ?”’ asked Lyra. 

“Nothing of any consequence.”’ 

‘Whois Chandos?” she asked as she 
put the letter away. 


“Chandos is my cousin, Chandos Armi- 
tage,’ said Dane. ‘‘Don’t happen to have a 
match in your pocket, my dear, do you?’’ 

As a matter of course Lyra fetched a box 
from the room, lit a match and held it to 
his cigarette, and then, equally as a matter 
of course, held her cheek for payment. 

“Your cousin ? I never heard of him.’’ 

“| daresay; no end of aunts and cousins 
you have not heard of yet, thank your 


stars; though most of '’em, I’m bound to 
say, are better worth knowing than Master 
Cnandoa.” 

“What is the matter with him?” Lyra 
asked. She was leaning over the balcony 
looking dreamily at the great dome which 
stood out from the clear blue of the Italian 
sky. A distant bell was ringing; the sun, 
the Roman sun which turns grim winter 
into smiling summer, shone on the crowd 
beneath, on the masked women in their 
white caps and scariet skirts, on the spare 
priests, and monks, and biack-robed Sis- 
ters of Mercy going “about their Father's 
business”; on the street boys yelling their 
papers, and fruit, and flowers. She asked 
the question with but faint interest. 

“A great deal isthe matter with him— 
morally. Heis not a nice man, by any 
means, though I’m afraid a good many 
persons, specially women, think otherwise. 
He Is supposed to be very clever, literary, 
musical, and al! the rest of it; but—well, he 
is not an honor or credit to the family, and 
if ‘t is true that he has disappeared from 
civilization—well, civilization is to be con- 
gratula ” 

“Poor fellow !"" said Lyra. 

Dane took his cigarette from his mouth 
and stared at her. 

“Beg pardon ?”’ 

“I said poor fellow!’ said Lyra softly. 
‘Don’t you pity anybody who is like your 
cousin Chandos, Dane? It must be so bad 
to be wicked; one must be 80 unhappy to 
feel that you have spent your life—the 
dear, sweet iife which God has blossed you 
with—in doing harm to others. Ob! Dane, 
one must be wretched.”’ 

Dane emiled, but gravely. ‘That's like 
one of Dosie’s speeches,”’ he said. ‘After 
all, one good woman’s like another, I sup- 

” 


Lyra laughed, but gravely also. ‘You 
mustn’t compare me with Dosie,’”’ she said. 
‘“Dosie is an angel, and I am onl y——” 

“A rather nice young woman,” he put 
in. “Yea, that was a very nice bit of moral 
sentiment of yours, my child; but I’m 
afraid it won’t wash. I am afraid Chandos 
isn’t at all wretched. He thinks he is 
making a jolly good thing out of his life, 
though it isn’t particularly sweet, ‘and 
certainly isn’t blessed. It’s a mistake to 
imagine that the wicked are unhappy—at 
any rate, while they’re young and are 
‘a-going of it.’ They flourish as the bay 
tree, don’t you know, and Chandos flouri- 
shes, finely. Bless your innocence, he is 
worshipped by no end of people—who 
don’t know him. Asto anything having 
happened to him, don’t you believe it. 
He’s all right, and up to mischief some- 
where. He'll turn up fresh and smiling — 
like Hamiet’s idea of a villain—and laugh 
at em for thinking that he was drowned 
—or hanged.” 

‘-Dane!’? murmured Lyra rebukingly. 
“Perhaps he is not so bad as you have 
painted him.”’ 

“Perhaps not,” he assented, laconically. 
“But to do his portrait correctly you’d 
want a heap of lamoblack, I can tell you. 
But don't let’s talk about him; he spoils 
my cigarette—bad taste in the mouth. 
Long may be stop away, wherever he 1! 
Well, I suppose I ought to get up and go 
out It’s about the time young Clarence 
drops in isn’t it? and the poor boy looks 
so aggrieved if I’m at home that I feel 
quite guilty--like an interloper.” 

Lyra laughed. 

“We'll both go,”’ she said. 

“Better not, or if he finds you’re out he 
will piteh himselt over the balcony. Heart- 
leas a coquette as you aré, I imagine you 
wouldn't care to have the lad’s blood on 
your baads.”’ 


**You deserve to have my hands on your 
ears,"’ she retorted; and she turned towards 
him, to be caught, kissed, and held until 
she treed herseif. 

‘Really, Dane, your behavior is out- 
rageous, You forgot that those windows 
in the Palace opposite rake the balcony. 

‘Let ’'em; who cares?’ he retorted, as he 
rose and stretched himself. His yawn was 
cut short by an exclamation from Lyra. 
She had returned to the railing and was 
looking down at something or someone 
below. 

‘‘What’s the matter? Fire?’ 

“Oh, Dane! there is such a—I was going 
to say handsome—man standing on the 
pavement opposite; but he is not so hand- 
sone as—as singular and distinguished- 
looking. Sed!’ 

He leant over beside her and locked 
across the street lazily. Then he said — 

“By Georges, it’s—yes, itis St. Aubyn!’’ 

“You know him?” 

“Rather! What at college with him. 
Best fellow alive !’’ 

“Why do you say that?’ she asked. 

As she spoke the man raised his head, 
and looked up at them. His face wasa 
handsome one, but was spoiled by a 
weary, listless look, which impressed one 
by its intense sadness. He was dark, and 
the hair at his temples was touched with 
silver, though he was still a young man. 
The abr of distinction which uad attracted 
Lyra’s attention struck a keen note tor 
most casual observers, Few men, and 
fower women, ever passed him without a 
second glance, 

His listless, melancholy eye wandered 
along the house fronts till it reached the 
balcony, then, as he recognized Dane, his 
face was iit up with a lovely singularly 
sweet sinile; but, as he saw the lovely wo- 
man by his side, it disappeared, and, 
slightly raising his hat, he walked on. 


“Confound it, le’s gone!" exclaimed 
Dane. ‘He saw you.”’ 

“Saw me!’ said Lyra, open-eyed. “Why 
shonld [ frighten bim away? What de¢ 
you mean, Dane?” 

He laughed, but with a touch of disap 
pointiment. 


“Oh, St. Aubya is 4 woman hater,’ ho 
said. 

“A woman hater?’ echoed Lyra, who 
had never seen or heard of this phenome 
non. 

Dane nodded and sighed. 

“Yes. Poorold chap. This man’s |.ts- 
tory is a sad one. He is one of the best 
fellows that ever walked the earth, Fact. 
He and I were the closest friends——"’ 

“Then I am sure he must have been a 
good fellow, Dane,”’ murmured Lyra. 

“Thank you, dear. Weil, he was one of 
those men who would lay down their lives 
forafriend. No end of scrapes--scrapers 
that would have floored me—he has got 
me out of. Always stood by me like—like 
a brick.”” He smoked in silence for a mo 
ment or two, evidently recalling old col- 
lege days. Then he went on —“After he 
left college he fell in love. She was a hand- 
some girl enough, but—well, everybody 
but poor St. Aubyn could see what sort of 
agirishe was. At that time he wasa long 
way off the title.’’ 

“What is he?” asked Lyra. 

“The Earl of St. Aubyn. There were 
two, if not three, between him and the 
title, and she refused him. She was as 
pretty as paint, one of thr se fair girls with 
hair like gold, don’t you know; gold hair 
and biue eyes, innocent as a child, but in 
appearance only. He was terribly cut up 
when she refused him, and when two or 
three lives between him and tue litle gave 
way bo was as dillerent about itasif he'd 
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ouly come int s cuepie of hundred 
posndsa I! think = was I myeeif who 
pi Geke! Gp cheea enough & advme Bim & 
wy hie Ack wite the fair Lilies again, aod 
—well, of coors, she sceepted bim | 
wit ete i loved Dim instead of the Ute” 

Us, Deve!’ 

“My dear.” be exxlied, “all women are 
not eo singe minded and anmercenmary a 
you: Weil, they were married. It was all 
love—bot, red hot love—on hie side There 
wee no woman like ber. He only lived 
while he was with ber—he was in toe 
clocda, a. shroad. when be was away 
trom ber. He caed tw talk about ber 
to me—end to ober fellows, I daressy 
jast izes boy over bis Grm love Then 
one day—weil, one day ehe lei nim He 
diseovered that ehe had oct only decel ved 
him after, bat before bis marriage. What 
ia the matter, dear °” be Droke cof to ae&, 
for Lyra waa trembiing and her face bad 
gone white 

It was a moment or two before she couid 
anewer 

“Nothing, Dense. Go on.” 

“It wae the oid story,” be continued, aa 
he \\t another cigarette ‘*There had teen 
a lover before thetr marriage: he bad reap- 
peared afierwarce, and the fair goiden- 
haired Lilan—ehe was siaply a goddems 
tn the eyes of her hustand. atype of per- 
fer. Womanhood’d—had chacaed up every- 
thing, a devotet Pastand and bie good 
namé, rank. wealth—ob, everything—for 
the emxe of a dirty ecocndrel” 

He stoppert and smoked Serveiy 

Lyre’s hand «id aiong the rai. of the 
ta.cony UMtil it reached bis arun, and fase 
woeion it Umily 

‘On! poor man, poor man! 

“Yea, you may well eay that! Poor 
man, he wat like a madman. In fact! 
think be was oat of bis mind for a time 
He followed the man and thrashet him, 
almost uncer cer eyes. Serve ‘em right 
Pity be didn’t ehoxt her. Then be disap 
peared for a ioag time When became 
opecta—wel., 54 wat a4 you se him—no 
more like the oid Si Aubyn taan [am 
lige that curved watere@pogl She'd trowe 
bim Ooiy and soa. atone@ocroke him. He 
told me that there was ouly one thing he 
regretied, acl (hal wae thai the scoundrel 
badn’tshot him He'sthe lastof the St. 
Aubyna, the tie cles with him. and he’s 
not et all likeiy to marryagain. Likeiy' 
Well, he bates women, sim p.y bates them, 
poor old chap.” 

Lyre Was ..60l a Moment 

“No, wonder’ ane said. and there was 
a depth of feeling, of tender forgiving 
sympathy in ber voice. ‘O! poor man, 
poor man! How wicsed, Low vile abe 
must bave beer ! 

Dane nodded. 

‘Yee: when you women are vai—weil, 
you are bad. And when you are good’’— 


he pute bis arm @fvanoe 26r aod pressed 
ber to him—‘‘you are good! Halio there 
be is coming back again. Just draw oat 
of eight, dear, jus: for a moment” 

Lyra #ank int the dgeck chair, and 
poeene ber hands ver her eves. Sue 
beard Dane ca.. out— 

“Hallo St Autbyn! Come up, oid caap!”’ 

“Will become?’ ebe asked in a anis- 
per, as if the man of whom she was speax- 
ing could bear her. 

“Yea, I think so, if you keep out of 
sight. Yes, he nods; he is coming.”’ 

“T will go,’ said Lyra, ater a moment 
or two. 

But as she rose to make her ¢acape foot- 
steps were heard on the stairs, and the 
Valet. sp pearing atthe giass doer of the 
room beh'nd ithe Da.cony, announced — 


“Lord St Aubyz! 


CHAPTER XXXIL 
ORD ST. AU BYN responded w Dane’s 
greeting With tbe same warmth with 
which it wae scoorded, and the two 
men beid each other's hands and lcoked 
Into each other's eyes as only old and tried 
triends can. 

“My dear oid man’’ Dane exclaimed. 
“I'm detighted to eee you: What s rum 
thing that yoo should have been passing 
jast as I bappened w be sitting bere! 
Lyra, this is @ very old chum of mine— 
Lord S& Aubdyn.” 

In an imetant the warmth dissppeared 
from St Auodyn’s face, and in a cold, re 
served manner be tarned to Lyra For «a 
moment or two his sad, weary eyes rested 
om ber face, bat thoagh he could not have 
tailed to note ner besaty, it did not strike 
a sperk of admiration oat of him. 

“I did not Know you were married, 
Dane,’ be said onidly. 

Dane isughed. 

“Searceiy sware of it myself, old chap. 
Honeymoon, you know.” 

Lord St. Aabyn inclined his bead and 
took the chair whieh Dane put for him. 
“I ecomgratalate you,”’ he said simply, 
seriously, without a trace of the conven- 
ona. emie Lyra would have taken 
flight bat that she feared that by doing so 
she would convey © Lord St. Aubyn the 
knowledge tha: she and Dane had been 
diseussing him; bat she withdrew as far as 
the balcony would allow, and returned to 
her contemplation of the street. 

Dane started on the usual series of ques- 
tions—how long had he been in Rome; 
how long was he going to remain; what 
hotel was be staying at?—and Lord St 
Aaocyn made his replies in the grave but 
musical voice which had impressed Lyra 
#0 favorably. 

“Tam only passing through, and may 
go to-morrow. I’m staying at the Hotel 
Coronna” 

‘Oh, you can’t gO tomorrow!” aaid 
Dane, in his downright fashion. “Why 
it's ages since | saw you, and [’m not go 
ing © let you bolt off like that You’ve 
nowhere in particular to go, I suppose ?”’ 

Lord Su. Aubyn made a slight gesture in 
the negauve. 

“Very weil, then, you just stay on—for 
abitatany rate There are a mass of peo- 
p.e bere, there always are, but there is no 
one I know particularly, and I was just 
wishing that I could run across a chum.”’ 

Lord St Aubyno glanced at Lyra, and 
Dane laughed. 

“You think that was not very compli- 
méotary to my wife?’ he said. ‘Ob, that’s 
all rigot! We haven't begun to bore each 
oper yew Bat, all the same, an old 
friend's weicome, Ask him to dine with 
us w-night, Lyra.” 

Lyra tarned ber head. 

‘We saall 06 very pleased if you will, 
Lord St Aubyn,”’ sbe said. 

“Thank you, Lady Armitage, but I am 
sorry & say I am engaged,”’ he said, 
jaietiy cat Grmily, and in atone that set- 
tied the matter. 

* What a ouisance!’”’ said Dane. “Never 
mind, we book you for to-morrow——"”’ 

“Tomorrow I——" began St. Aubyn; 
but Dane interrupted him qaickly— 

“Well, well, we won't bother you. 
W bat do you say to a stroll? Lyra, put 
your hat on and come with us.”’ 

Lyra gianced at the sad sombre face. 

“I bave some letters to write,’’ she said; 
“yoo must go without me this morning,”’ 
aod as she spoke she fancied that Lord 
St Acbyn ‘cooked relieved. Bat Dane de 
clined to accept the excuse. 

‘Ob, nonsense! Write ‘em this after- 
nooo; the post doesn’t go oul till the even- 





ing. Kun away aod put your pinafore on, 
that’s a good girl.” 

There was a silence between the two 
men for a moment or two after Lyra had 
left them; then St Aubyn said— 

“And so you are married, Dane?”’ 

Dane nodded. 

“You, to the best, the dearest” 

Then he stopped. Nt Aubyn was scarce- 
ly the man t appreciate material rhap- 
sodies. No doubt he, too, bad thought his 
wife ‘the best, the dearest,’’ ete. 

‘She is very beautifal,” he said slowly. 
“] wish you every happiness, Dane.’’ 

‘Thanks, old man,” responded Dane, 
and quietly got away from the subject. 

They chatted over o'd times and mutual 
acquaintances until Lyra reappeared; then 
Dane went off to put on his boots and 
overcoat, and she and St. Aubyn were left 
to entertain each other. 

It seemed for a time as if he intended to 
maintain a profound silence; and Lyra— 
who felt, weil, rather nervousin the pre 
sence of this strange animal, for it was the 
first professed ‘‘woman-hater” she had met 
—was hoping for Dane’s return, when 
Lord St. Aubyn said— 

“Your husband and I are very old 
friends; but I daresay he has already told 
you that, Lady Armitage.” 

“Yes,’’ said Lyra 

Then she colored, for the dark gray eyes 
fixed upon her seemed to add—“And he 
told you everything else about me ?”’ 

He noticed the flush, and appeared to 
take it as an answer to his unspoken ques- 
tion. 

“He is looking remarkably well and 
happy,” be said. “Will you let me say 
that he deserves to be both, for he is the 
very best of good fellows !’’ 

Lyra flushed again, but with pride this 
time. 

“I will let you sing Dane’s praise as long 
as you please,’’ she said, in her sweet, 
frank way. 

The shadow of a smile crossed his face, 

“No one could do it with better excuse,” 
be said, ‘‘for 1 have no closer friend.” 

Then he leant over the baicony rail, and 
appeared to completely forget her pres- 
ence, 

Dane shouted to them from one of the 
lower windows, and they joined him in 
the street and went for their stroll. 

The two men talked together, almost to 
the exclusion of Lyra, who was quite con- 
tent to listen, and delined to accept the at- 
tempts which one or other of them now 
and again made to include her in the con- 
versation. Dane was delighted at meet- 
ing with his old friend, and she was de 
lighted in his delight, and so was perfectly 
happy. It was evident that Lord St 
Aubyn was not only a great traveler, but 
that he did not do his “globe trotting’’ 
with his eyes closed or his brain asleep, 
and Lyra was intensely interested in the 
short graphic accounts of his wanderings. 
Rome he seemed to know as well as if he 
had been born there, and once, when Lyra 
stopped to look at an old church, and 
asked Dane its name, and he replied with 
a laugh,**Goodness only knows! Where’s 
your precious Bwedeker?’”’ Lord St. Aubyn 
volunteered the information, and supple 
mented it by a brief epitome of its his- 
tory. 

And gradually, as they strolled along, 
he grew more communicative to her, and 
pointed out and explained the various 
“lions’’ with which almost every street of 
the Eternal City is blessed. 

But bis eyes scarcely ever rested on her 
face, and his manner was marked with the 
reserve with which he had first greeted 
her. They lunched together in one of the 
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restaurants, and when Lord St. Aubyn 
rose to take his leave, Dane attacked him 
with another invitation to dinner. 

“It’s all nonsense that excuse of yours 
of a previous engagement, St. Aubyn, 
Don’t be disagreeable, but dine with us to- 
night, there’s a good fellow. If you really 
are engaged, chuck the other people over.” 

““] was not engaged; and I will dine with 
you,” said St. Anbyn quietly, and, raising 
his bat, walked off. 

“Well, what do you think of him?” 
asked Dane, as he and Lyra sauntered 
home, 

Lyra reflected a moment. 

“] rather think I like him, though he is 
so auxious to show that he hates me—and 
the rest of my sex,” and she smiled. 

Dane laughed, then sighed. 

“Poor old chap! Just think what cause 
he has. Don’t be bard on him, dear.”’ 

“J won’t be hard on him,” she said, 
“But I should like to remind him that all 
women are not wicked.” 

Lord St. Aubyn came to dinner. He 
looked very tall and still more “distingu- 
ished” in his evening dress, and with Dane 
he was genial enough; but to Lyra his 
manner, though the perfection of courtesy, 
was marked by a cold reserve, 

Most women would have resented it, but 
Lyra, though she was accustomed to the 
prompt homage and lavish admiration of 
her busband’s male friend, bore it with a 
meekness and amiability which touched 
Dane to the core and filled him with grati- 
tude. 

After dinner the two men adjourned to 
the |alcony, and Lyra coiled herself up in 
acorner with a novel. She was engrossed 
in it that she did net hear St. Aubyn’s ap- 
proached until he was standing in front of 
her. “I have come to say good night and 
to thank you,” he said. “To thank you 
not only for ‘the pleasant evening,’ but for 
your gracious self-sacrifice.” 

‘“What do you mean ?’”’ Lyra asked with 
a smile, 

He looked down at the innocent, widely- 
opened eyes with a singular sadness in his 
smile, 

“Do you think that I do not appreciate 
the fact that you have surrendered your 
husband to me for a whole evening, Lady 
Dane?” 

“Oh, but Dane is so glad to see you, to 
have you with him,” she said naively. 

He smiled outright. 

“IT am properly rebuked,” he said 
gravely. “I forgot, in my own pleasure at 
meeting him, that your sacrifice was en- 
tirely on his account—as it should be,” he 
added. 

“What are you two discussing ?”’ said 
Dane, coming up to him. ‘Look here, 
Lyra, Lord St. Aubyn insists upon clear- 
ing out of Rome to-morrow because; he 
Says, he, he is de trop, and might spoil our 
honeymoon. I tell him that he won’t do 
anything of the sort; but he is, and always 
was, a8 Obstinate as adonkey. Just see 
what you can do with him. Tell him that 
when we find him in the way we’ll inform 
him of the fact; or, look here, you might 
threaten that we’ll go with him wherever 
it is he is going; it’s all one to ua,” 

Lyra looked from one to the other with a 
smile—from Dane’s handsome, happy, de- 
bonnaire face to Lord St. Aubyn’s grave 
one, 

“I will tell Lord St. Aubyn anything 
you please,”’ she said. 

“There you are!” he exclaimed, as if 
that settled the matter. “You won’t go 
after that, my dear fellow ?” 

“No,” said Lord St. Aubyn quietly. 

He did not go, and after three or four 
(days he ceased to talk of going, much to 


Dane’s delight. For the first two or three 
days Lyra saw little of him, he and Dane 
going off for walks upon which she de- 
clined quite pleasantiy to accompany them. 
On the fourth Lord St. Aubyn himself 
asked her, 

“It is a question of your coming—or my 
going. I did not remain that I might rob 
you of your husband’s society, Lady 
Dane,” for he, too, had dropped into the 
habit of calling her by Dane’s Christian 
nama. 

“Very well,” she said, and ran to put 
her hat on. 

On the fifth day St. Aubyn, after a long 
spell of silence—the two men were smok- 
ing their after-dinner cigars on the bal- 
cony—said, ‘Dane, you ought to be a happy 
man.”’ 

“I am,” said Dane laconically. 

“*Yes,’”’ St. Aubyn sighed. “She {s a good 
woman, Dane.”’ 

Dane nodded. 

“Just found it out, old man ?” 

“Yes,” said St. Aubyn, “this morning. 
I wandered into that old church by the 
second bridge. I thought 1 was alone—” 
he paused, ‘then I saw your wife. She 
was kneeling with her face hidden in her 
hands,” 

Dane nodded. 

“Yes, Lyra is fond of dropping into the 
quiet old churches,”’ he said, his voice soft 
and tender. “Well?” 

“Presently,’’ went on St. Aubyn ina 
low voice, ‘a woman came in with a child 
in herarms. It wasa poor, dirty-looking 
wretch, and in pain most likely, tor it 
cried and wailed. The woman tried to 
quiet it, but I suppose the poor thing 
wanted food, for it wouldn’t be soothed. 
Your wife beard it——”’ he paused. ‘She 
got up and went to the mother, and asked 
her to let her have the child, and nursed it 
—dirt and all. Money passed, no doubt, 
for from where I stood bebind the pillar I 
heard the woman blessing her. But it 
wasn’t the gift of the money — anyone 
could have played the Lady Bountiful; it 
was—’’ he muttered so—“‘it was the look 
in your wife’s face as she pressed the little 
one to her bosom that went home to me, 
It was the face of an angel, a pitiful, child- 
loving angel, Dane.” 

There was silence for a moment, for 
Dane said nothing. That Lyra, his Lyra 
was an angel was no news to him. 

“It made me think,’’ Lord St. Aubyn 
went on in a low voice, ‘‘of that other wo- 
man, the woman who has taught me te 
hate her sex, and for the moment—forgive 
me—I envied you, Dane. Yes, !I envied 
you.”’ 

Dane put out his hand and let it fall gen- 
tly upon his friend's. 

“Take care of her,’’ said St. Aubyn, al- 
most sternly. ‘She is worth cherishing.”’ 
Then he took his hat and walked out. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 
o-_- 


At Home and Abroad. 


Gas for cooking purposes is very largely 
used not only in London, but in country 
towns. At Maidstone, for instance, at 
least 28 per cent. of those who use gas have 
discarded coal for cooking purposes. The 

sent out during the daytime for cook- 
ee purposes is 40 per cent. during the 
summer, and just over 50 per cent. during 
the winter, of the total quantity of gas 
made at the works. 





It is a great mistake for people who can 
at all afford to spend liberally to practise 
economy in hard times. On one occasion 
during the Second Empire, when there 
was great financial depression [ouls Na- 
paleon commanded his Ministers to open 


their houses and entertain profusely, and 
the Court circles, taking the hint, began 
such a round of guiety that trade revived, 
while the manufacturers, plucking upcour- 
age, oO ed their mills and acrisis was 
ave — 

During a recent brigandage trial at 
Trani, Italy, Karon Arrigo, who was car- 
ried away from Naples and held for ran 
som, narrated his experience in the cave 
of the brigands, He was kept a captive 
for several weeks in a cave, the floor of 
which was running with water, and where 
there were not even a stone to sit down 
upon. He stood until be could stand no 
longer, when fatigue compelled him to lie 
down in the water to sleep. For more 
than sixty hours after being taken lato the 
cave he was given nothing to eat, and then 
only a limited amount of the coarsest fare. 
It cost 20,000 francs to obtain his liberty. 


When the Shah of Persia was in England 
in 1872, and he was informed of the im- 
mense wealth of more than one of the Eng- 
lish dukes, he calmly told the Prince of 
Wales that all such subjects were danger- 
ous, and therefore shouid be put to death, 
and zealously enjoined upon the Prince 
the necessity of so doing. ‘‘But,’’ replied 
the Prince, “I cannot do that.” “You,” 
said the Shah, in astonishment—‘‘you, the 
heir to the throne, and cannot put a sub- 

ect to death 7” “By no means,’’ said the 

rince, ‘‘without process of law.’”’ ‘Well, 
then,’’ said the Shab politely, as if to com- 
promise the matter, “I would putout their 
eyes.” paar 

The people of New Zealand are a holiday- 
making race. In almostevery month they 
have some day which is set aside as a holl- 
day. At Christmas, New Year, and Kas- 
ter, the working class take two or three 
days extra to carry on their festivities, At 
these times all the inhabitants give them- 
selves up to amusements, Horse racing, 
athletic sports, boat races aud excursions 
are carried on in every available spot, and 
are attended by a large and almost invari- 
ably well-behaved crowd. The chief 
amusement among the common classes 
consists of picnics, All the different trados 
and societies have picnics of their own, to 
which the general public are welcome 
upon paying a smal! fee of admission. 


The Chinese, Japanese, and Siamese are 
particularly skilful at botanical feats, One 
ot their wonderful achievements is known 
asthe “changeable rose.”’ The bloom ins 
white in the shade, and red in thesunlight. 
After night in a dark room the curiosity of 
the rose family is a pure white blossom. 
When transferred to the open air the trans- 
formation immediately steps in, the time 
of the entire change of the flower from 
white to the most sanguine of sanguine 
hues —' on the degree of sunlight 
and warmth. Firstthe petals take on a 
kind of washed or faded blue color, and 
rapidly change to a faint blush of pink. 
The pink gradually deepens in hue until 

ou End your lily-white rowe of an hour 

fore is as red as the reddest peony that 
ever bloomed. 

An amusing story is told of the Principal 
Pirie, of Aberdeen, Scotland. Just after 
“at home’ cards became fashionable, one 
of the dryest specimens of the old profes- 
sional regime was surprise to receive a 
missive, which read as follows: “Principal 
and Mra. Pirie present their compliments 


to Professor T—, and hope he is weil. 
Principal and Mrs. Pirie will be ‘at home’ 
on Thursday evening, at 8 o’clock.’’ This 
was soapething which evidently required 
an answer, but the recipient of it was quite 
équal to the occasion. He wrote: “Pro 
fessor T— returns the compliments of 
Principal and Mra. Pirie, and informe 
them that he is very well, Professor T—— 
is glad to hear that Principal and Mra. 


Pirie will be at homeon Thursday evening, 
at 8o’clock. Professor T— will also be 
at home.”’ 


—E— eS 
* 


‘here has never been anything discov- 








ered that will equal Dobbina’ Electric 
Soap tor all household uses, 1t makes paint 
look like new, and clothes aa white as 
snow. Our wash woman says It is 4 pibad 
mre to use it, Ask your grocer tor it 


a 
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Drifting. 

The one half the world which does 
not know, proverbially at least, how the 
other half lives, and as certainly does 
not care, would not be surprised to hear 
that the other half does not live—in the 
sense of living in a manly, knowable, 
and philosophic way—but drifts. That 
is, it does not make an eflort towards a 
defined object—it is content to exist for 
the day, and quotes with pleasant satis- 
faction that ‘‘sufficient unto the day is 
the evil thereof.’’ It may have tried, 
in its better moments of ecstatic boy- 
hood, to do something, but, having 
tailed, it falls back upon ‘‘fate,’”’ and 
lets that do what it may. It believes 
that something will ‘‘turn up,’’ and, 
with the proverbial luck of fools, some- 
thing at last does ‘turn up.’’ 

We find this on every side; men are 
seen in excellent positions in life who 
never exerted themselves in any way to 
attain them—they drifted to their places, 
which they fill in a perfunctory manner, 
happy in doing as little harm as they 
can, and doing no good. The people 
under them and around them carry on 
the business. They are not originators, 
or agents, but simply absorbents, which, 
having absorbed all they can, die out 
and make an ‘‘end of it,” 

The cause of drifting is the want of 
will. There is a saying—attributed to 
Shelley—which hyperbolically, but not 
untruly, implies how great a power this 
is. It is this—‘tMan has arms long 
enough to reach heaven if he would but 
stretch them out.’’ But he seldom does 
so—at least with sufficient earnestness 
and perseverance. 

Faith, which depends on will, is even 
better than will, because it presupposes 
that a man has a place in this world, 
and his duty to do; and, when he feels 
this, he will not drift, but act. Hence 
the saying that ‘‘faith will remove 
mountains,’ if not actually true, is true 
metaphorically—faith does so every day. 
The people who have mountains to move 
do move them. 

It is hard to say how far parents are 
to blame for cultivating a boy er girl in 
such a way as to produce the many- 


sided and restless drifter that we speak 
of. There is, in these overworked days, 
when men have really no time to look 
after matters at home, a great want of 
definite purpose or earnestness. Men 
are especially to blame in this, that, 
when one advertises for a good book- 
binder or cabinetmaker, one hardly finds 
one applicant who will suit, whilst a 
single advertisement for a clerk will pro- 
duce five hundred applicants. Very few 
of these poor fellows have an idea be- 
yond simple correspondence and casting 
up figures. They have never been taught 
any trade—never been properly appren- 
ticed and set forward. Nor is the mis- 
chief done by thus permitting so many 
to grow up without technical education 
coutined to themselves and families. 
They have been carefully educated into 
a love for something ‘‘genteel;’’ they 
are taught to look down on trade and 
manufacture, and not to look upon good 
and honest artisanship as honorable and 
estimable; and so society suffers, The 
notion that we want no more workers is 
as ridiculous as it is wicked. The Ger- 
mans, who compel every lad, even a 
princeling, to learn a trade, are wiser 
than we. 

One of the saddest drifts in life is that 
which is seen every day when a girl 
drifts into marriage with an uncongenial 
man, simply because she is tired of being 
single, must get married, and there is 
nothing else to do. 

Nature has been very kind to the sex 
in giving woman that wondrous adapt- 
ability in love, that sweet susceptibility 
and yielding gentleness which is satir- 
ized in the ill-natured proverb, ‘Any 
wife for any busband.’’ But the truth 
of it is seen every day. Woman is like 
the sun, and the light of her love falls 
alike upon the just and unjust—indeed 
some have gone 80 far as to say that the 
bad ones are the more loved of the two. 

But she drifts into marriage, and the 
consequences of such marriages without 
proper love are mostly an unhealthy 
family and an unhappy home. Half the 
young women, if one may judge of them 
from what we see in their homes and at 
their parties, and from the literature 
they read, never grasp an idea or notion 
of a definite purpose in life. 

A woman is supposed not to have a 
choice in marriage, but that is one of 
the pretty fictions with which man de- 
ceives himself. As a rule aman cannot 
marry whom he chooses, while certainly 
& woman may choose whom she marries; 
but, while she is young and giddy, full 
of the pride of her dress, her manners, 
her agreeable ripple of talk, her good 
looks, and the empty compliments she 
hears, she lets her judgment be blinded 
and her choice go by, and then, after 
suffering with a blind surprise one or 
two cruel disappointments, as she calls 
them, she drifts into marriage. Under 
such circumstances the wonder is, not so 
much that there are a few unhappy 
marriages, but that there are nota great 
many more, say treble the number, and 
that there is, owing to that supreme 
value in Woman which men have thought 
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a weakness, any wife to any husband. 
So the life of many is like the famous 
English author Coleridge’s talk, leading 
nowhere until some under-current, good 
or evil—most likely the last—floats us 
quietly and irresistibly along, to where 
we know not; horror and doubt come 
upon us in the silent night, but we are 
powerless; so we float on to somewhere. 
To infinite destruction? It may be so. 
It is well to ask—whither do we drift ? 
es 
CHARACTER is capital in all depart- 
ments of life. ‘Have you any one you 
can recommend ?’”’ How often is this 
question put in factories, schools, col- 
leges ? Then the lad or the man who 
has nothing but character gets his chance, 
He was seen to take pains, to do all he 
undertook, and to do it well—to be am- 
bitious of excellence; and he is put in 
the place that wants such a man. Char- 
acter, too, is like money at interest. It 
grows while you are sleeping, little by 
little, slowly at first perhaps, but surely; 
and a day comes when you find your 
investment profitable beyond your 
thoughts. For in truth the best charac- 
ter is made without thinking much 
about it. 
Stick to your business, whatever that 
business may be, is the only wholesome 
and safe rule to follow. Let.young men 
set out in life with this principle firmly 
fixed in their minds, never to be de- 
parted from. Success may seem to be 
delayed, but it will be sure; and that the 
slow tortoise outstrips the nimble hare 
is more fact than fable. Stick to your 
business, and your business will ulti- 
mately repay your devotion a thousand- 
fold. 
Ir is Longfellow who says, ‘‘In the 
lives of the saddest of us there are bright 
days, when we feel as if we could take 
the great world into our arms. Then 
come the gloomy days, when the fire 
will neither burn on our hearths nor in 
our hearts, and all without and within 
is dismal, cold and dark, Believe me, 
every heart has its secret sorrows, which 
the world knows not; and oftentimes we 
call a man cold when he is only sad.”’ 


Ir takes four things to make a thor- 
ough gentleman. You must be a gentle- 
man in your principles, a gentleman in 
your tastes, a gentleman in your person, 
and a gentleman in your manners. No 
man who does not combine these quali- 
ties can be justly termed a true gentle- 
man. 


A aoop wife is the greatest earthly 
blessing. In the majority of cases a 
man is what his wife makes him. And 
it is the mother who moulds the charac- 
ter and destiny of the child. 


THE smallest dewdrop that rests on & 
lily at night holds in itself the image of 
a shining star, and in the most humble, 
insignificant person something good and 
true can always be found. 


MAN learns by experience, and the 
most valuable experience is that which 
has ended in failure. 
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THE RUSSIAN PRISON. 





to the prisons of Siberia have been 

changed. Upon to that time the pri- 
soners marched on foot, and almostalways 
over poor roads, in cold and snow, or in 
excess of heat, in clothing unsuited to the 
season, loaded down with irons, and rarely 
allowed to rest themselves. Many prison- 
ers marched a year or two before they 
reacbed their destination. Their food they 
usually begged on the road. It is esti- 
mated that 6 per cent. of the transported 
died. Nowadays railroads, navigable 
rivers, and wagons are employed. Before 
detachments were sent off at all seasons; 
nowadays, only in thesummer. The pri- 
soners are collected in central prisons, In 
Moscow is such a prison for 2,000, but in 
1890 it contained between 3,000 and 4,000, 
distributed in numbers of 100 and 200 in a 
room, all idle; many being kept there from 
September to May. 

The Russian law since 1845 distinguishes 
between criminal and correctional punisb- 
ments. With the first follow the depriva- 
tion of common human rights such as pro- 
perty, family, etc. When a person is con- 
victed under a clause of the first law his 
heirs take immediate possession of his pro- 
perty, and his wife can get a divorce. He 
is civilly dead. There are two kinds of 
criminal punishments: transportation to 
Siberia without obligation to labor, viz.: an 
exile, with strict orders not to leave the 
locality. The third kind of punishment is 
relegation, or judicial banishment, not by 
the courts, but by thecommune. Whena 
person is under correctional punishment, 
and considered a bad character, the com- 
mune can vote his relegation, and a two- 
thirds vote determines the case. When a 
person is thus relegated he is sent at public 
expense for five years to West Siberia. 
At the end of that time he can settle in any 
commune in Russia he wishes, but he 
usually remains in West Siberia, which is 
a fruitful country, and has a good climate. 
Such people form the main element of 
Siberian colonists in those parts. Ail the 
deported are now sent to East Siberia, the 
country between West Siberia and the 
Amoor land. All the “transported’’ be- 
came ‘‘deported”’ at the end of their term, 
viz.: they live from their own labors, and 
are are only obliged to procure a passport 
for the change of settlement. At the end 
of ten years they can travel anywhere in 
Siberia, but they can only returu to Europe 
on being pardoned by the Emperor. As 
free colonists in Siberia they are no longer 
subjected to any supervision; they may 
start any business, and can always find 
work in the gold mines in the Transbaikel. 

As regards the first mentioned category, 
those criminally punished, and regularly 
transported, they constitute in many ways 
the most interesting social problem. Lans- 
dell gave in 1879, their number as 2 600; 
Kennan, in 1885, as 1,800 both giving the 
number at Kara only; but many of this 
class are at Nertschinsck and on Saghalin. 
Their treatment is not so barbarous as de- 
scribed in novels. Both Lansdell and 
Kennan have seen them at work. Less is 
known about the prisoners on Sakhalin, 
where only Lansdel! has visited. The fol- 
lowing is based upon his reports, and those 
of Komorsky, as given to the French 
Prison Society, spoken of before: 

It seems to be a generally established be- 
lief that those prisoners who have bebaved 
themselves well are as well off as any ina 
European jail. It must be remembered, 
that the common Russian is accustomed to 
much dirt and poverty in bis daily life, 
hence he does not feel the dirt of the 


Nex: 1858 the means of transportation 








prison, but is oftentimes better off than at 
ome. This, of course does not apply to 
those from the higher grades of society. 
They suffer in Siberia by the promiscuous 
throwing together of prisoners. Only the 
86x68 are separated. The food is good, the 
bread even much better than of the ordin- 
ary Russian peasant. Clothing does not 
exist in abundance. Disciplinary punish- 
ments are limited to seclusion and flog- 
ging—as much as 1,000 strokes. Punish- 
ments of this kind are not too severe, as 
they fear their own lives, being surrounded 
by prisoners. The commom troubie in all 
Siberian prisons is lack of work, from 
which results disciplinary transgressions. 





Five YEARS on GuaRp.—A soldier of 
the First Empire, named Jacques Roussel, 
has just died at Montpellier, in the Depart- 
ment of the Herault, at the age of ninety- 
two. He was the heroof asingular adven- 
ture, of which a number of journals spoke 
at the time, and which he himself used 
often to relate. In 1807 the French took 
possession of Rugen, a smal! island in the 
Baltic, separated from the coast of Pomera- 
nia by a narrow channel. It was occupied 
by a detachment of Davoust’s corps, when 
the order came to evacuate it immediately. 
The embarkation was 80 hasty that a senti- 
nel was forgotten—no other than Roussel. 
Ignorant of what had passed, he continued 
to pace up and down, and, no relief hav- 
ing come after three hours, he lost pati- 
ence and returned to the guard-house, 
which, of course, he found deserted! Mak- 
ing inquiries, he learned with despair that 
the detachment had departed. ‘Mon 
Dieu,’’ he exclaimed,’ ‘‘I shall be reported 
as a deserter! I am lost, dishonored !”’ 
and he burst into tears. His grief aroused 
the compassion of an bonest artisan of 
the place, who consoled him and gave 
bim shelter, and, after a certain period, 
gave his only daughter to him as wife. 
They were all living happily together, 
when, at the end of five years, a vessel 
was sighted, and the people flocked to hail 
it, the uniform of the French army being 
recognized. “Ma foi, they have come for 
me !’’ exclaimed the frightened sentinel. 
But a sudden thought restored his cour- 
age. He ran to his dwelling, quickly 
donned his uniform, which he bad care- 
fully preserved, seized his musket, and, 
returning to the shore, mounted sentry at 
the moment when the French landed. 
‘*Who goes there?” he called out, in a 
stentorian voice, ‘‘Who goes there your- 
self ?’’ returned those from the vessel. ‘A 
sentinel.”” “How long have you been on 
duty?” “Five years!’ Davoust laughed 
heartily at the adventure, and ordered 
that a release in due form should be given 
to this deserter in spite of himself. Rous- 
sel returned to Montpellier towards 1829, 
and resided there ever since upon his sav- 
ings and a small pension granted him by 
the Second Empire. 


e _— 


SLEEP.—Some peopie require more sleep 
than others; so getall you individually 
need. It is during the wakeful hours that 
the muscles and the nervous system and 
brain expend their energies. Muscles are 
partially recruited during the day by 
nourishment taken, but the great recupe- 
rating work of the nerves and brain is 
done during sleep. Such recuperation 
must at least equal the expenditure made 
through the day or else the brain is ill- 
nourished, wastes, withers, Persons who, 
in early English histoay, were condemned 
to death by being prevented from sleep 
always died raving maniacs. Persons who 
are starved to death suffer brain starvation 
also, and pass into hallucinations and then 
into insanity. 
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CONFIDENTIAL CORRESPONDENTS. 





E. G.—A person with golden hair, dark 
eyes and clear white complexion would rank 
as a blonde. 


Miss S.—There is no effectual method of 


removing small-pox marks. Several have 
been tried, but without avail. 


J. B.—To remove putty from glass, dip 
asmall brush in nitric or murtatic acid, and 
with it paint over the putty adhering to the 
glass. Afteran hour's interval the putty can 
be readily removed. 


BEATRIOg.—Iit is very bad form to dance 
too often with one gentieman, and refuse all 
others. People do not go to balls to show 
their preference for any one person, but to be 
agreeable to everyone, 


Ll, 8.—When a person dies and leaves an 
estate, all claims against it must be satisfied 
before any distribution can be made. If, how- 
ever, no such estate exists, his descendants 
cannot be held strictly accountable for the 
debts he has incurred. 


A. A. R.—Over threeeighths of the 
words in the English language are derived 
from the Latin, more than one-fourth from 
the French, about one-tenth from the Saxon, 
and little from the Greek. The indebtedness 
to other languages is small, 


H. T.—The word “limit” affixed to the 
newe of a firm or company indicates the liml- 
tation of the responsibility of its members to 
the amount they have severally invested tn 
such firm orcompany. The different laws re- 
garding this subject require that in every case 
the word “limited” must be placed on all com- 
munications, etc., issued by such firma, thus 
establishing the Mability of cach member. 


KE. H. H.—Lip-salve, made by melting 
in a jar placed in a basin of boiling watera i 
of an ounce each of white wax and sper- 
maceti, 15 grains of flour of bengoin, \ ounce 
of oi] of almonds, and colored red with u little 
alkanet root, is an clegant and harmless pre- 
paration. Applied to the lips it gives them a 
fresh, rosy appearance, Ke careful to stir 
the mixture until it becomes thoroughly 
cooled, 


T. H. 8.—There are no two things in 
nature—not even two cars, two eyes, or two 
cheeks—that are exactly alike. As like astwo 
cherries, may pass for a proverb, but peas and 
cherries vary somewhat. 

No being on this earthly ball 

Is like another all in all. 
In asking us “to point out two things in 
nature exactly alike tn toto,” you ask us to do 
that which is impossible. 


L. F.—The slang expression “painting 
the town red,” is generally used to signify the 
queer antics of men who have imbibed liquor 
too freely, their various Obstreperous actions 
rendering the atmosphere lurid, s0 to spomk. 
No reliable explanation has ever been given 
of the origin of the phrase, At one tline the 
West appeared to have a monopoly of it; then 
it wasascribed to the enterprising manager 
of a minstrel company, who made « habit of 
billing his attractions with posters in the 
most decided scarlet, 


©. 8.—The reason why the 4th of March 
is the day on which United States Presidents 
are always inaugurated is that Congress ap 


pointed the first Wednesday in January, 17%», 
for the people to choose electors; the first 
Wednesday in February for those electors to 
choose a President, and the firat Wednesday 
in March tor the governipent to go Into opera 
tion. The last-named day, in 1759, fell on the 


4th of March; hence, the 4th of March follow 
ing the election of a President is the day ap- 
pointed for his inauguration. 


P, A.—Prince Galitzine, for whom tne 


little Pennsylvania town of Galitzin was 
named, came to America in 1782 and estab- 
lished himself in 1749 at Loretto, Pa. He had 
held froin his birth a commission in the HKus- 
sian arminy, but became deeply regiious while 


traveling in this country, and having stadfed 
divinity under Bishop Carroll, of Baltimore, 
renounced his brilliant European prospects, 


entered the Catholic priesthood, and going 
into the West established a religious centre at 
Loretto. He became famous a4 4 writer upon 
religious subjects, and died after a pastornts 


of forty-two years. 
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TWO WOMEN. 


BY a.4.@ 








“Oh! for some power, some latent power,” she 
sighed, 

“To win men's hearts, to win and throw aside, 

To hold them captives by a tender smile, 

By all the subtie witchery of Cupid's guile, 

To bring prood men to bow before my shrine, 

To hear love's pleas, withholding ever mine— 

Oh, for the gift, the gift of power,” she cried, 

“To win men's hearts, and yet be no bride.” 


“Ah' for some grace, so  gentie grace,” she 
said, 

“To hoid the love of him whom 1 may wed, 

Vrom lighter loves, as sacred hold apart, 

The honest love of one strong loyal heart— 

‘Tis highest honor manhood ever paid 

To tender woman or to trusting maid— 

God gtve me grace to hold,” she softly prayed, 

“This richest gift upon love's altar laid.” 


An Unsolved Mystery. 


BY A. Y¥. BRB 











im the very nature of things, one 

would suppose, than a school mistress 
and a ghost, the former being the accredited 
foe of the latter, waging as she does un- 
com promising warfare against the imagin- 
ation and all its works, especially against 
those vagaries of the mere ‘‘fancy unsup- 
ported by reasun’’ which take the form of 
gbosta. 

What a reality, then—! was very nearly 
saying what a substantiality—must have 
been that phantom which could succeed in 
presenting itself to the senses of a case- 
hardened preceptress of youth like Miss 
Reay! For the medium was not a timor- 
ous, excitable pupil alone, not a possibly 
still more excitable under-teacher only, 
but the principal herself, and it was trom 
the lips of this lady, to whom I was re- 
ferred by a most respectable house-agent, 
that I heard the sufficiently startling ex- 
planation of the fact, that a certain house 
in a certain bright little town ‘‘not a hun- 
dred miles’? from London did not retain 
ite tenants for more than a month at long- 
eat. 

The eminently respectabie bouse-agent 
did not consider it necessary to inform me 
of the above-mentioned peculiarity of the 
bouse, for which I offered myself as a 
tenant for the short term of one year. 

lt was advertised to let as furnished, and 
I, a bard working journalist with a delicate 
wife and large family of sma!) children, 
touk the advice of our medical man and 
went down to Sheenton to inspect the 
house, with a view to trying the effect of 
change and country air upon the health of 
my wifeand youngsters. 

I found it large, and old, and roomy, 
with big “reception’’ rooms and innumer- 
able small chambers leading out of one 
another, up and down steps, and at ends of 
short, abrupt passages—the very place in 
which to stow away a round dozen of chil- 
dren with their attendant satellites. 

The house was evidently in the early 
stage of ite decadence, for it had once been 
the home of a Countess. Bat it still main- 
tained its aristocratic characteristics and 
pretensions. Three or four fine cedars 
still graced the beautiful lawn stretching 
round two sides of the house. The front 
faced a quiet road leading from the town 
to the “Hill,” while the fourth side turned 
a baughty shoulder upon five or six houses 
of the same height as itself joined on to it 
on that side, whicb houses, including the 
Priory, when Kings and Queens kept state 
at Sheentom, had besn dignified by the 
title of ‘‘Maid of Honor Row.” 

When, however, maids of honor took 
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flight trom Sheenton in the train of Royai- 
ty, and the fine old bouses found them- 
selves tenanted by other and less exalted 
personages, the Countess aforesaid, either 
from expediency or obstinacy, had refused 
to vacate the best house in the Row, which 
being the end one had the advantage of a 
better view and of being almost sur- 
rounded by its own grounds, and had 
maintained herself in the odor o! exciu- 
siveness by building 4 wall with a hand- 
some stone coping almost up to the level 
of the firstfloor windows between her 
neighbor's forecourt and her own, carry- 
ing it asadwarf wall surmonnted by a 
massive iron palisading round the house- 
front, to which a covered way ied from 
imposing doubie doors in the wallto the 
main entrance, 

The Countess had also added a wing 
joining on to the beck of the house nearest 
the second in the Row, which wing ex- 
tended tothe end of the neighboring gar- 
dens, and 80, turning a stern red-bricked 
back pierced only by three upper windows 
insolently overlooking without being over- 
looked, coldly overshadowed and kept out 
the sunsbine from its humbler neighbors. 

A very long and lofty room, which oc- 
cupied the ground-floor of the wing, had 
been decorated for a music-room. Above 
were three good-sized bedrooms lighted by 
the above-named windows. 

The Priory was sufficiently well furn- 
ished, though the carpets and hangings 
might have been fresher, but it was com- 
fortable and, above ail, cheap; so a bargain 
was struck with alacrity on both sides, and 
in the following week we migrated to 
Sheenton. 

The transference of such a tamily was a 
truly formidable business, We were the 
despair of the porters both at Waterloo 
and Sheenton. Congestion of the traffic 
seemed imminent But two empty com- 
partments were found at length for my 
family and the two nurses—the other ser- 
vants having gone on to the new house in 
the morning—and sundry packages which 
my wife pertinaciously declined to lose 
sight of, light skirmishers to the main 
body of perambulators, baths, trunks, and 
even rocking horses, and our big mastift 
Duke, who bad been forgotten until the 
last moment, in charge of our one male 
retainer, ‘‘Buttons.”’ 

These impedimenta at length disposed 
of, the train moved off amid pathetic in- 
junctions from my wife ‘not to be late 
home,”’ and frantic waving of little hands 
from carriage windows, to which I could 
only respond in the comprehensive form- 
ula Al) right,’ and waving vigorously in 
response to the little ones, | ieft the station, 
an object of respectful pity to the as- 
sem bied railway servants left to make the 
most of their three minutes’ breathing 
space before another patertarmilias should 
appear and make their lives a burden. 

* o * * . * 

Having concluded my business in town, 
I, like a good husband, refrained with 
Spartan self-denial from going to my club, 
and duly appeared at the Priory—why 
“Priory” no one, not even the omniscient 
house-agent, could say--in time for dinner, 
well knowing that that dinner would be 
hastily got up in the confusion of removal, 
and would be consequently indigestiple. 
But my wife would have it so, and | sub- 
mitted. 

The dear children, divided between the 
desire to try their new beds and their anxi- 
ety to ‘‘tell papa what they thought of the 
new house,’’ compromised the matter by 
first going to bed and then appearing in 
the dining-room in their night-dresses ‘‘to 
ase papa,’’ to the horror of all responsible 
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for the maintenance of nursery discipline, 
They were easily induced to return to their 
warm nests by a promise that papa would 
pay them a visit after dinner. 

The carrying out of this took up time, 
the children being broad awake and gar- 
rulous to a degree; as also did the circuit of 
the house, made with a queue of the wo- 
men atmy back—the maids looking half 
scared at what they called the “unked- 
ness’’ of the place, in order to ascertain, 
not that locks, bolts, and bars were in pro- 
per working order—I had seen to that in 
iny previous visite—but that they were 
manageable by the servants, who would 
thus have no excuse for unfastened doors 
and windows in the future. Having also 
ascertained that the gas was equally easy 
of manipulation, I found that the evening 
bad passed, and it was ten o’clock before I 
went to my room to commence the two 
hours’ work I had promised myself to 
com plete before the morning. 

The children had been housed in the 
body of the house on account of the 
warmer aspect. 

The end room of the wing being isolated 
from the rest of the house, I had chosen it 
for my study; the next served as my dress- 
ing-room; and the one nearest the main 
part was our bedroom. All these rooms 
bad doors opening on to a corridor, run- 
ning along the length of the wing on the 
garden side. 

I found myself in good vein for writing. 
The house was deliciously quiet My 
window was open; for it was one of those 
soft, warm October nights which are more 
genial than many a night insummer. The 
air was clear, and the soft, deep darkness 
without seemed to watch at my window 
like a bodily presence. 

After making my usual sprawling flour- 
ish atthe end of my article, I jerked down 
the pen with a sigh of relief, threw my- 
self luxuriously back in my chair and 
looked at my watch. It wanted five min- 
utes to twelve. 

At this moment, and without any warn- 
ing, a strong gust of wind, coming no one 
could tell why or whence, swept into the 
room and blew out the lamp, leaving the 
night silent as before. And then the iron 
tongue of midnight from the tower of the 
old Norman church standing lower down 
the hill, about half-way between us and 
the town, told twelve with a stentorian 
volume and solemnity that seemed to fill 
the room in which | was sitting with al- 
most deafening sound. I had considered 
the performance of the clock-bell rather 
mean and tin-kettleish in the daylight, but 
now the noise was almost terrible. Duke, 
chained in the stable yard, appeared to 
find it 80 too, for be broke into s prolonged 
howl. 

I forgot to mention, in describing the 
house, that the coach-house and stables 
were situated at the back in a paved yard 
running at the back of the gardens of 
Maid of Honor Row, and closed at the 
end by big wooden gates opening upon a 
narrow back street. This yard was separ- 
ated from the lawn at the back and side by 
& wall, in which was a door that could be 
locked at night. ; 

As I sat in the deep darkness, rather 
amused than not at the vagaries of wind 
and sound, and at Duke’s umbrage thereat, 
I was conscious of a curious under-cur- 
rent of sound like the small, shrill piping 
of the breeze through a keyhole. With- 
out thinking of it, I became aware that 
the noise acquired volume and expanded 
into long-drawn sighs, or rather groans, 
and to my surprise and alarm resolved it- 
self into a human cry for help. 

I rushed to the window. The cry was 
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there more distinct, and unmistakably an 
appeal from some woman in dire distress. 
I could even make out the words, ‘“‘Miss 
Reay !”” with the last vowels long drawn 
out, and making an inexpressibly sad and 
blood curdling sound in the dead of night. 

“What is it?’ I shouted. ““Who is there, 
and what isthe matter ?”’ 

No answer, but a gurgling sound as 
though a hand had been placed over a 
mouth. 

The struggle seemed to be going on at 
the end of oné of the gardens below me, 
or in the stable-yard about half-way down. 
The dog’s lugubrious whine still con- 
tinued, and, relighting the lamp, I pre 
pared to go down to the yard. 

At this moment my wife, pale as death, 
rushed into my room, followed by all the 
maids and children equally white and hor- 
rified. 

“What isit? Who is it? What is the 
matter?’’ cried my wife, re-echoing my 
own words, “Oh, Geoffrey, my love, you 
shal! not go down alone.”’ 

Before I could reply the cries were re- 
peated, and all the women and children 
looking ready to faint, my wife flew to the 
window in desperation and repeated the 
inevitable formula to the accompaniment 
of Duke’s howling. 

No reply came, but a window in one of 
the houses was thrown up, a night-capped 
head was protruded, and an irate voice 
inquired : 

“What's all this row about? Ill lodge 
a complaint against that howling brute at 
the Bench to-morrow, or my name isn’t 
Joseph Simmons.’”’ 

‘Pardon mé, sir,”’ I shouted in my turn, 
“but the dog is of little consequence com- 
pared with that poor creature in distress, 
whoever she may be. Will you not come 
and assist me in discovering what is the 
matter ?”’ 

The man burst out laughing, to my 
great disgust. 

“Oh,” said he, ‘‘you are another of those 
fools who believe in ghosts. The last two 
tenants of that house left after a short 
time on account of voices which were 
heard at night, not only by one person, 
but by all in the house—servants, visitors, 
children—every one was bound to awake 
and hear the voices, Nobody outside ever 
hears them, and the only voice I object to 
is that of your confounded animal, which 
is enough to raise the very dead.”’ 

I began feebly to apologize for disturb- 
ing our neighbor, when the cries recom- 
menced, but more faintly, as though the 
utterer was becoming exhausted. 

“Good night,’’ said the man at the win- 
dow imperturbably. “I must decline to 
assist in investigating moonshine, though 
I shall not fail to look into the matter of 
that ghost-raising dog,’”’ and he closed the 
window with a bang. 

As for me, I could stand the horror and 
suspense no longer, but slippiug my re- 
volver into wy breast-pocket, and taking a 
big stick, 1 went down the stairs two ata 
time, to find the astute Buttons at the foot 
in company with a constable, whom he 
had intercepted on his beat. 

This officer was civil, but firm in his re- 
fusal to join me, 

“It ain’t no manner of use, sir,’”’ he said; 
‘this ain’t the first time we has been called 
in, but nobody can’t find nothing. Oh, 
yes, I know whatit’s like, but you’ll find, 
sir, as the neighbors won’t stand the dog,”’ 
said the constable as he moved off. 

All was again quiet when I, with But- 
tons, whose teeth chattered with fright, 
unbolted the door into the stable-yard. 
Duke had ceased to complain as we threw 
around the light of our lanterns. Noth- 


ing unusual was to be seen. The great 
elms waved gentiy in a \ight breeze that 
had sprung up, and a neighboring chanti- 
cleer began to crow lustily. And then we 
were left in peace. But on every succeed- 
ing night, as long as we remained in that 
accursed Priory, were we treated to this 
midnight horror, when every sou! belong- 
ing to the house was compelled to wake 
up and listen and be appalled. 
_ . * * a * 

I need not say that the next morning 
found me at the house-agent’s “flice very 
much earlier than he wished to see me. 
He appeared to expect me, however, and 
evidently anticipated rough weather. 

“Well, sir,’’ thundered I, “‘whatdo you 
mean by letting a house withsuch a draw- 
back as has the Priory ?”’ 

*‘Drawback, sir?’’ he began. 
eligible, low-rented——”’ 

Bat I cut him short with: 

“Yes, the house is cheap enough, but it 
is also exceedingly nasty. You know 
what I mean well enough—the last two 
tenants stayed only a very short time, 
You know the reason, and I demand that 
the agreement be at once cancelled and 
the deposit money returned. We cannot 
remain at the Priory.” 

The agent saw that it was no use trying 
to brazen the matter out. 

“Well, sir,” said he with an air of relief, 
“T must givein. You are the third tenant 
of that troublesome house that has told 
the same story. But before you take action 
in the matter, let me beg you to listen to 
my motives,” 

‘*Your motives are nothing to me, sir,’’ 
I retorted hotly. ‘‘We shall leave ina 
week at farthest—our own house being in 
the house-painters’ hands, we cannot re- 
turn at once. If what is right is not done 
by that time you will hear from my law- 
yers.” 

“Perhaps if I appeal to you in the name 
of humanity, you may be inclined to lis- 
ten, sir,’’ he persisted. 

“Humanity,” said I with a bitter laugh. 
“When you have inhumanly exposed a 
delicate woman with a family of young 
children to such shocking circumstances 
as those of last night, and rendered us 
practically bomeless !’’ 

‘It is all true, sir, but I think if you saw 
the lady—the owner of the house, Miss 
Reay, in whose interests I have acted——” 

“Miss Reay!’’ I shouted. ‘‘Why, that 
was the name used by the voice in c: ying 
for help.” 

“J admit that, sir, though I never have 
heard it,” he rejoined. “No outsider 
has, which might make it somewhat diffi- 
cult for you to establish a case against ua, 
one of the other tenants being dead and 
the other in San Francisco. And what ad- 
vantage would you gain? Miss Reay has 
not one penny-piece to rub against another, 
and you would not care to take the house 
in judgment, I suppose—it is in the 
market.” 

“Make your mind easy about that,’’ I 
retorted. ‘There are the servants, and I 
have invited a whole army of visitors to 
remain with us one night atleast But 
you may give me Miss Reay’s address.”’ 

I was actuated by simple curiosity in go- 
ing to Chiswick to look for Miss Reay. 

I found ber living in a poverty-stricken 
little house near the Mall—a tall, spare, 
frightened-looking lady, who almost 
fainted when I told her my errand. 

“Now, Miss Reay,’’ I said peremptorily, 
“you must tell me the history of this 
house, and I will deal as leniently with 
you as I can.” 

With shaking hands she motioned me 
to a chair, and then, sinking on an old sofa, 
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after,two or three attempts she began: 

“Three years since I was conducting a 
prosperous ladieu’ boarding-school at Bays- 
water, when in an evil hour I listened to 
the persuasions of my brother and re- 
moved my school to the Priory, in the pur- 
chase of which I sank nearly the whole of 
my savings. 

“Matters never went well with me after- 
wards. The pupils did not like the house. 
The servants said it was haunted, but I 
hoped they would settle down. I knew 
nothing of my neighbors, excepting that 
my cook, a garrulous woman, declared 
that the upper windows in the centre 
house in the Row were always closely 
shuttered, that smoke issued from the 
chiioneys at all hours of the night, and 
that the gardener had repeatedly found 
the wicket in our stable-yard gates open 
in the morning, though he had locked it 
overnight. I paid no heed to these stories, 
feeling that all the peculiarities had been 
accounted for when cook said the people 
were foreigners. 

“About three months after I had settled 
at Sheenton I invited a few friends to 
spend the evening with me, and, as most 
of them resided in town, it was necessary 
to take supper early. 

“Crossing the hall between eight and 
nine o'clock, I heard the voice of my little 
nephew Philip, who spent most of his 
time with me, 

“The music had prebably disturbed his 
slumbers. I ascended to his bedroom— 
the front one nearest the neighboring 
houses and adjoining mine—the first room 
in the wing. The dear boy needed some 
pacifying. I took him out of hia bed, 
wrapped a shaw! round him, and placed 
him in my lap by the window, and was 
only too glad, being an old-fashioned per- 
son, that he persisted in repeating ‘Tinkle, 
tinkle, ickle ’tar,’ from beginning to end, 

“As he did so with his cherub face 
turned to the sky, | saw my tall second 
housemaid pass the dwarf wall in front of 
the house and go down the Row towards 
thetown. Thinking something might be 
wanted in the house, of which she was in 
quest, I was greatly startled when Philip 
said, ‘Look, auntie, Mardaret down in 
darden.’ Throwing up the window, I was 
just in time to see Margaret, her white 
‘cloud’ round her neck, disappear down 
the area steps of the centre house of the 
Row. 

“Now I had brought up this girl from a 
child of twelve years old, and was much 
attached to her.”’ 

Here the narrator alinost broke down, 
but soon was able to continue. 

“7 was exceedingly vexed, for | had for- 
bidden my servants to gossip with neigh- 
bors, least of all with such neighbors, 
Slightly apprehensive too, I could not tell 
why, I threw a shawl over my head, and 
after putting my little pet back Into his 
warm neat, stole quietly out of the bouse, 
and knocked at tbe area door of number 
three. 

“The servant who answered it declared 
that Margaret had not been there. I in- 
sisted that I had seen herenter. The girl 
was obstinate and I came away. 

“At this moment the supper. bell rang, 
and I was not much surprised to see the 
cook assisting the parlor maid. 

‘«*Where is Margaret?’ I asked. 

“ ‘She’ve gone to bed with a headache,’ 
stammered cook, who was a new jin porta- 
tion. 

“Supper was ended, and there was no 
Margaret. My guests took their departure 
towards eleven o’clock, and still the girl 
had not returned. I thought it time to de- 
mand of her evidently frightened fellow- 
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(ur Uoung Folks. 


IN THELK OWN TRAP. 








BY A. D. 8. 





SHOULD like to do something to scare 
the girls,’’ declared Hugh, as he sat on 
the top rail of a five-barred gate. 

“Yea,” agreed John, as he reclined on a 
lower branch of a big sycamore tree; “they 
are getting a good deal too uppish. To- 
day Christina told me that the girls she 
knew were far braver than the boys.” 

“Ob! we'll soon see to that,’’ decided 
Bob. 

“What shall we do, though?’ ques- 
tioned Ted. 

There was silence for some minutes, 
while the sun blazed down, and the four 
boys gave themselves up to thinking. 

“A ghost,”’ suggested Hugh at length. 

“Oh yes; a ghost would be fine,” chuck- 
led the others. “Atany rate, we can try 
that first.’’ ; 

Every year Uncle Theophilus Pilking- 
ton invited his nephews and ni-ces to stay 
with him at his country house for a month. 
Eight of them there were—four boys and 
four girls, brothers and sisters and cousins. 
It was a splendid place to stay at; and 
when Hugh suggested ghosts as the best 
way to scare “the girls,” the others felt 
he was right, for it was the very house 
where a ghost might be expected, and “‘the 
girls’? would never doubt its being a real 
one, 

For an hour the boys strode about the 
grounds suggesting plans and places, 
sounds and signs, for the ghost which was 
to convince the girls that they were but 
cowards after all. At length, as they went 
through the hall on their way to tea in the 
dining-room, a brilliant idea struck Hugh. 

‘*We’ll have four ghosts !’”’ he exclaimed; 
‘‘we'll each be a ghost.’’ 

“One is more than we’ ve clothes or room 
for,’’ snapped John, who was hungry, and 
rather tired of planning; ‘‘however can we 
manage four ?’’ 

“Easily enough,” returned Hugh. 
“There’s the armor—just the very thing— 
we'll each get behind a suit. The girls are 
sure to come chattering secrets here in the 
evening, and we’ll scare them half out of 
their lives.” 

“That’s a good idea,’’ agreed Bob; “I 
vote we do it.”’ 

Until the light faded the boys went 
about in a state of forced quietness, pre- 
tending to be occupied as usual, yet long- 
ing for the time to pass. At length, when 
evening camé, and the ‘‘grown-ups’’ were 
settled in the drawing-room, the fonr plot- 
ters left pretended amusements and crept 
away to the dim hall. 

“It is awfully ghostly,’’ whispered Hugb; 
“I shouldn’t be a bit surprised to see a real 
one myself.’’ 

They looked up at the suits of armor as 
he spoke, and they did look rather un- 
canny. 

“Hush !’ whispered Ted; ‘I heard some- 
thing.”’ 

“Nonsense,” retorted Bob. 

But they listened, and surely there came 
® sound resembling breathing or sighing; 
and it seemed quite near. 

“It can’t be anything, really,” whis- 
pered John; “‘do you all hear it?’ 

““Yes,”’ they returned; ‘‘what can it be?”’ 

“A cat, I expect,” shuddered Ted; “little 
beast !”” 

But Bob, whose eyes had been fixed on 
the armor, said suddenly, ‘‘I do believe he 
moved,’’ 

“Who ?” they demanded. 


*Oue of the suits,’’ 

“Get out, you donkey! Everything 
seems to move if you look long enough.” 

“We're duffers to go on like this,” de- 
clared Hugh; “the girls will come ina 
minute, Let’s make haste and get in our 
Pp ” 

“I can’t understand that noise, though,” 
persisted Ted. “If I were the only one 
who heard it, it might be just fancy; but 
it’s odd we all hear the same.” 

“Bosh I’ returned John; “don’t be a 
donkey.” 

So they tiptced across the hall and 
stepped up to the suits of armor. But the 
place looked horribly ghostly. Light, 
and life, and the cheerful drawing-room 
seemed very far off, and that queer sound 
went on in a most uncomfortable manner. 

Suddenly, as they reached the figures, 
there was another sound, hollow and 
louder. Then a pause, 

“Did you hear that?” shuddered Ted; 
and each boy felt his beart thump up in 
his throat, and his hair stiffen on his 
scalp. 

“I believe the place is haunted,” de 
clared Hugh. 

“Rubbish!” said John again, though he 
felt very far from being brave. ‘Get into 
the armor, unless you are cowards; the 
girls will be here directly.” 

With a big effort each boy groped be- 
hind his special warrior. The light was 
gone, only the moon’s rays fell on to the 
floor. Then each crept closer and stretched 
his hand before him to clutch the cold 
armor, but to their horror each at the same 
moment clutched something soft and 
warm and terrible icstead. It moved und- 
er the grasp! it swayed ! it struggied ! and 
with confused cries and shaking /imbs the 
boys started back in honest terror, and 
jumped quickly down again to the floor. 

Then tbere was a rush, ascufiie, and 
down jumped four other figures, It was 
an awful moment there in that shadowy 
hall. Then, to their great relief, there 
came pralsof laughter which they knew 
well. The ghosts were only “the girls’ 
after all! 

“How funny that you should have 
thought of it too!” gasped the girls when 
their laughter had tired them; “‘we thought 
we'd try to frighten you.” 

And the boys laughed with them at 
the idea; but they never confessed how 
nearly the girls had succeeded. 

7 or 

Too Fonp oF SWERT1gS.—Cissy was such 
a stout rosy little girl, that no one would 
have thought she was a year younger than 
her brother Freddy. 

In the town in which they lived was a 
fine confectioner’s shop. 

One day they begged nurse to give them 
a peony to buy eome sugar-plums, but 
nurse said, ‘‘No, Miss Cissy, I shall not 
give you one; you eat too many sugar- 
plums, and they are not good for you.” 

‘(Me don’t care,’”’ said Uissy, ‘Me wants 
a penny. You have one in pocket, nurse,” 

“7 shall not give it to you, Miss Cissy,’ 
said nurse. 

Then Cissy began to scream, and made 
such a noise that the mistress of the shop 
came out to see what was the matter. 

“Tt is only a naughty little girl crying 
because I will not give her a penny,” said 
nurse. 

‘Me want sweeties,” sobbed Cissy. 

“Why, mother,” said a girl who came 
out of the shop, “these are the children 
who are al ways buying sugar-plums here.” 

“So they are,”’ said the mistress. “Just 
fetch two little boxes of chocolate creams, 
Bessy. They shan’t go away without 
something.”’ 


Cissy and Freddy were much pleased 
with the boxes of chocolate-creams, but 
nurse was much vexed, and when she got 
home she complained to the children's 
mother of what had happened. 

But the mother only said— 

“You need not take them to the shop 
again, nurse. They shall go with me.” 

And a day or two after, when she was 
going, she called the children, and said— 

“I am going to the confectioner’s shop, 
and you go with me;and if you are good 
1 shall give you each a penny; but you 
must not cry for anything.”’ 

So they went; and Freddy said— 

“Let us stay outside, and look at the 
things in the window.” 

Cissy looked for a short time, and then 
slipped into the shop. 

The counter was covered with buns, and 
cakes, and tarts; and Cissy, thinking that 
no one was looking at what she did, seized 
on a jam tart, and ran out of the shop with 
it. 

‘*W ho gave you the tart, Cissy ?"’ Freddy 
asked. 

‘(Me took it,’’ said Cissy. “Nobody saw 
me,”’ 

‘Oh, Cissy 1’ said Freddy, “did you steal 
it? You are a thief! You are very bad. 
You will go to prison !’ 

Now whilst Freddy was saying this the 
mother was paying for the things she had 
bought, and the mistress of the shop said— 

“And s penny for the tart the little girl 
took.’’ 

‘*W hat little girl ?’’ asked the mother. 

“The little one outside; she came in and 
took one, and went out with it.” 

Just at this moment Cissy set up a loud 
roar at what Freddy was eaying, and when 
the mother went out to see what was the 
matter, Freddy said— 

“Oh, mother! Cissy is a bad girl; she 
has stolen a tart. Will she go to prison ?’’ 

The mother paid for the tart, and took 
the children home, and did not let Cissy 
have any sweeties for a longtime. She 
saw that nurse was right, and that it was 
not well for children to be always wanting 
sweeties. 

—_—_“<r >a 

THE CHolcg OF A VOOATION.—In the 
choice of a vocation there is one great mis- 
take to be avoided—that of entering what 
are called ‘“‘the profession,’’ or mercantile 
life, or some other employment, where 
there is but little manua! labor, on the 
supposition that this must promise to the 
young man a comparatively easy life. 
There are none who work harder than 
some who are supposed not to work at all. 
An aching brain may be more trying than 
a weary arm. The man handling tools often 
sings at his work, but there is not much 
music of this sort in the counting-bouse 
where the capitalist weaves the web and 
unravels the tough knots of a great and 
complicated business. Some seem to imag- 
ine that thoughts come spontaneously, 
and that, when a clergyman has preached 
his two sermons on Sunday, he may reat 
until another Sunday recurs—that the 
barrister, when he is not engaged in con- 
sultation or pleading in court, is doing no- 
thing—and that the only work of a physai- 
cian consists in driving about and writing 
cabalistic prescriptions. The experiment 
of a few weeks in some such line of life 
would effectually cure all such delusions, 

_—_—_—_———?P OS 

In 1865 not a single town in India had a 
supply of pure watcr; now nearly all the 
large cities and cantonments have water 
works, with the result that the death rate 
among the British troops of 69 per 1000 
thirty years ago has been reduced to 15 per 
1000. 
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Tohere are 0") more women thar 
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wrisseee tr an Offeta) mE specially made fcc 
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The main reason why 8° many mer 
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marry 6 miles 

Last year there were #4 rear-end 
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The longest distance a letter can tx 
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A petition has been sent to the Turk- 
tab Goverument for the restoration af public 
expenee of the supposed grave of Aaron, the 
hight priest andé brother of Moses. 
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6 farm near Manchester. la. at the reputed 
age of 1 peere 
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DARWINISM IS THE NURSERY. 

7 O branch of science, not even paleon- 
\ hogy, bas thrown #0 much light on 
=" tie evolution theory a the study of 
Lhe structure and progress of the emuryo 
up tw the time of birth, There seems, 
bowever, po reason that embryology 
abould stop bere. An animal unlil inde 
pendent of parental care, and even beyoud 
that point, until the bodily structure and 
functions are those of an adult, is «till, 
etrictly speaking, an embryo; and we may 
leare moch of its recial history by ov 
serving the peculiarities of its anatomy 
and havits of life. 

lt bes often been observed that school- 
boys present many points of resemblance 
© sevages, both in their methods of think- 
ing and actions. Younger children, with- 
out a doubt, also reflect some of the traits 
of their remote progenitors. Take, for 
imatance, the shyness of very young chii- 
dren at their evident terror and distress at 
the approach of astranger. At first sight 
it seems quite unaccountable that an in- 
fant a few months old, who has experi- 
enced nothing but the utmost kindness 
and tender care from every human being 
it bas seen, should cling to it purse and 
sbow every sign of alarm when some per- 
son new to it approaches. Darwin merely 
allades to the shyness of children as proba- 
bly @# remnant of a babit common to all 
wild creatures; but we know that the cave- 
dwellers of the Dordogne Valley were 
canuibals, and that the races living on the 
shores of the Baltic and German Oceans 
were very much such savages as the pres- 
ent inbabitants of Tierra del Fuego, and 
lived after the same fashion. In sucha 
state of affairs a stranger (uniess he were 
safely tied to a stake) would be a most un- 
desirabie person in proximity to the wig- 
waa and picaninnies. On the approach 
of an enemy—and ‘‘stranger’’ and enemy 
would be synonymous—the child which 
first ran or crept to its mother, so that she 
could catch it up and dask out of the wig- 
warm and seek cover in the woods, might 
be the only one of all the family tosurvive 
and leave offspring. Naturally the in- 
stinct which caused the child to turn from 
the stranger to the mother would be per- 
petuated. 

In they play ‘‘be-pee’’ we see the re 
mains of a habit common to nearly all ar- 
boreal animals; and the cradle, curtain, or 
chair is merely a Substitute for a part of 
the trunk of a tree behind which the body 
is supposed to be hidden, while the eyes 
are exposed for a few moments to scrutin- 
ize a possible enemy, and then quickly 
withdrawn. It is very remarkable 
how quickly very young children no- 
tice and distinguish different domestic 
animals; that pictures of animals have a 
great fascination. This may seem of trivial 
import; but it is worth while to remember 
that the baby’s forefathers for several 
thousand generations depended upon their 
know ledge of the forms and ways of wild 
beasts in order to escape destruction: and 
that every individual who was a dunce at 
this kind of learning was in a short time 
eliminated. 

Among all arboreal apes the ability to 
hold on to the branches is, of course, ex- 
tremely important; and, in consequence, 
they have developed a strong power of 
grip. This being so, ltoccurred to me to 
investigate the powers of grip in young 
infants; for if such power were not pres- 
ent, or if the grasp of the hands proved 
only to be equally proportionate to any 
other exhibition of muscular strength in 
those feeble folk, it would show either that 
our connection with quadrumana was of 


the slightest and wost remote description, 
or that man hed some otber origin than 
the Darwinian philosophy maintaina 

Now itis evident that Duman infants 
thin giftot grip is of nmouseatall It fol- 
lows, therefore, as is tne case with many 
vewtigial and useless havita, that we must 
look back to the remote past to account for 
its initiation and subsequent confirmation; 
and whatever views we may bold as to 
man’s origin we find among the arboreal 
quadrumana, and amsong these only, a con- 
dition of affairs in whieh not only could the 
faculty have originated, butin which the 
need of it was imperative, since its ab 
sence meant as pee iy death. 
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Fancy Breav.—An amusing story is 
given in Knightou’s Forest Life in Ceylon 
ot one Sparks, who on bis arrival im that 
island was particuiarly curious to see the 
bread-fruit tree, be being under the im. 
pression that the tree supplied the only 
bread eaten there. His host promised to 
show him some inthe morning, assuring 
him tbat the fruit was superior to the 
loaves made hy the baker, and required 
only a slight baking to produce acrust be- 
fore it was brought to table. An early 
morning Walk brought Sparks to a tree on 
which were some very remarkable speci- 
mens Of bread-iroit “Why,” said Sparks 
“they're white, and !ook like real bread. I 
have often read that the bread-fruit is 
green.”’ ‘So it is,” replied the host, “non- 
tilitis ripe. Only toree or four are ripe 
On that trée; a.1 the rest, as you perceive, 
are green. People write about Ceylon from 
hearsay, and make odd mistaken” A 
coolie was called who gathered “the ripe 
fruit,’’ and it was taken bome, saturated 
witb dew, and eaten for breakfast Sparks 
didn’t quive like tbe flavor, bat was loud 
in expression of wonder, and asserted that 
when he wrote home they would never be- 
lieve him. But the lacy of the bungalow 
spoilt the writing home fun by esking the 
appoo, or butler, what he bad been doing 
to the bread to disigure it im that way, 
upon which Sparks laughed immoderately. 
“Why, madam,” said be, “even you, long 
as you have been here, don’t know the 
bread-fruit!’’ *Bread-fruit!"’ echoed the 
lady, whilst her bustend and another 
party tothe joke became very intent in- 
deed upon the méal: **these are losves, al- 
though how they came in their present 
condition is more than I can say.” Asshe 
spoke the appoo sudcenly disappeared. 
“TI saw them gathered,”’ returned Sparks, 
confidently. Atthis the lady discovered 
the joke, and :sughed bheartuly. “When 
people are new to Ceylon, Mr. Sparks,” 
said she, ‘it is considered quite aliowable 
—nay, commendabie—to deceive them in 
every possible way. These are not Dread- 
fruit, but loaves that bave been partially 
wetted, the crust baving been first re 
moved.’’ And 80 it was, one of the coolies 
having Over-night ingeniously fastened 
them to the tree by its tender shoots, in 
order that Sparks might discover them in 
the morning. 











Tur other evening, just before sundown, 
a gentleman who was sitting by his win- 
dow casually remarked: ‘‘There goes the 
woman that George Brown's dead gone 
on.”’ His wifes who was in the room get- 
ting supper ready, dropped a piste on the 
floor, tumbled over the baby, and ran like 
alamplighter to the window with, “Where? 
—where? Teli me quick!’ “The one 
with the long cloak—just at the corner.” 
Then the woman at the window said, in 
deep disgust: “Why, that’s his wife” 
“Yes, exactly,’ remarked the brutal hus- 
band, quietiy. Then the disappointed wo- 
mau went back and got supper ready, but 
her usually sweet disposition was sour 
for the entire evening. 
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HEARTS. 


BY ADELAIDE PROCTOR, 








A trinket made like a heart, dear, 
Of red gold, bright and fine, 

Was given to me for a keepsake, 
Given to me for mine, 


And another heart, warm and tender. 
As true as heart could be; 

And every throb that stirred it 
Was always and all for me. 


Salling over the waters, 
Watching the far blue land, 

I dropped my golden heart, dear, 
Dropped it out of my hand! 


It lies in the cold blue waters, 
Fathoms and fathoms deep, 

The golden heart which I promised, 
Promised to prize and keep. 


Gazing at life's bright visions, 
So false, and fair, and new, 

I forgot the other part, dear, 
Forgot it and lost it, too! 


I might seek that heart forever, 
I might seek and seek in vain— 
And for one short careless hour, 
1 pay with a life of pain. 
ee 


AN EMPIRE OF WOMEN. 
Ts oldest Bohemian poem in existence 





is that of ‘‘Libussin Saved,’’ by Dale- 

min, who wrote in the eleventh cen- 
tury. It tells in a simple, but graphic 
way, how the Princess Libussa ruled her 
people in the eighth century, and that the 
chiet of her guardswomen, Wlasta, waged 
relentiess war against men, and founded 
and sustained for eight yearsin the heart 
of Bohemia an Empire of Women. 

Never was a woman more truly born for 
a leader, for a revolutionist than Wlasta. 
She was tall and majestic like a goddess; 
proud or gracious as it was necessary to 
accomplish her ends. She disciplined her 
troops in military tactics, teaching her wo- 
men warriors a skill and adroitness that 
immortalized them in the annals of war. 
She heaped upon men, whom she called 
“barbarians,” all the imprecations of her 
wratbful eloquence, and commanded that 
wherever a man should be tound, he 
should be killed, maimed, or added to 
their galley-force. 

Plots were laid to entrap men to their 
ruin, wives were incited to stab their hus- 
bands when giving caresses; lovers were 
inveigled into conferences to be maimed, 
mutilated, or captured. Men suspected 
poison at the table, and feared the dagger 
at every turn. As Wlasta’s power in- 
creased the insolonce of women also in- 
creased. Wifely obedience was no longer 
the ritual of Bohemian households. Wo- 
men carried the purse, went to the chase, 
and formed the heads of the families. 
Men nursed the babies, cooked and mended 
the clothes, In brief the role of the two 
sexes was completely charged. 

Naturally enough that state of subjec- 
tion did not endure, and the men rallied 
at the call of oneStamolas. Wlasta, ap- 
prised of their approach, put her women 
under arms, and rode through their ranks, 
crying: ‘‘The longed-for hour has come! 
The day of vengeance has arrived! You 
will meet husbands, brothers, tathers 
even, but let that not arrest your hand or 
make falter your heart. The nearer the 
tie, the tenderer the heart into which you 
plunge the dagger, the greater will be 
your glory. It is your liberty and not 
your love that is at stake; and liberty, 
liberty was never won but through seas of 
blood and fields of carnage.’”’ She culled 
each of her warriors by name, and praised 
the ferocious ardor she saw gleaming in 
their eyes. Like atorrent they fell upon the 
men and the first fierce yell of the Ama- 


zons put their whole camp in disorder. 
The women cut to pieces the men they met; 
the carnage became general, and the camp 
was surrounded on all sides. Whasta’s 
eye fell upon Stamolas, about whom was 
grouped his staff. With one swoop of her 
charger she was upon him, and cleft his 
head intwain. Intimidated by the fall of 
their chief, the men took to their heels, 
leaving three hundred of their dead on 
the field. 

Wlasta issued the following laws: 

“I, Upon the birth of every male child 
in Bohemia, the thumb of his right hand 
shall be cut off and his right eye de- 
stroyed, so that he may be disabled for 
using the sabre, and for giving true aim to 
his arrow. 

“IL, It is forbidden to men, under pain 
of death, to carry arms, no matter of what 
sort. They are permitted to ride on horse- 
back, with their legs joined and hanging 
at the left side of the horse. Any man, 
daring to ride other wise, incars the penalty 
of death. 

“III, All men, noble or of low birth, 
shall follow the plough, and perform 
every sort of servile labor. Women will 
fight for them, defending their homes and 
their country. 

“IV, All young women will choose hus- 
bands to suit themselves. Every man, 
who shall refuse to accept the hand offered, 
shall be punish with death.’’ 

These laws were promulgated every- 
where in Bohemia. Men cursed and 
groaned with renewed force upon the ap- 
pearance of this last affront to their sex. 
They assembled before the prince’s palace, 
demanding with loud cries to be armed, 
and threatening to dethrone P:zemyle, if 
he did not march against the women at 
once, 

It would be tiresome to tell and painful 
to read the story of the final battle; bow 
every woman “toa man’”’ perished rather 
than surrender; how Przemyle offered 
them quarter, anc not one would accept 
it; how they all fell, arms in hand, faith- 
ful to the last; and how the dreadful 
Wiasta met a ‘Hector’ worthy of her 
steel, and both fell together. One must 
admire their heroisim, and the spirit that 
reigned so triumphantly to the bitter end. 

The discontent engendered by Wlasta 
in the feminine heart, did not perish with 
her on the battlefield. Many years after- 
ward occasional efforts were made by wo- 
men to regain supremacy Over men. 

The W lastas of to-day fight with differ- 
ent arms, and pursue a different mode of 
welfare; but it may be some comfort for 
them to know that their “griefs’’ have the 
merit of age and the prestige of heroic 
and martial valor. 

i ee 


OF SAINT GEORGE, 





dead a good while, the year of his 

death being generally put at 303 of our 
era. Inthe general decay of all sublun- 
ary things, including human bodies, it 
would hardly seem possible that there can 
be yet in existence any portion of a man 
who had set eyes on a person who died 
sixteen centuries ago. Nevertheless, the 
fact of such a phenomenon seems tolera- 
bly well established. 

When St. George was put to death, un- 
der Diocletian, for embracing Christianity, 
there were present at his martyrdom a 
number of persons, who were #0 touched 
by what they saw that they turned Chris 
tians. Forthwith they were all arrested 
and decapitated at Nicomedia. One of 
these persons was Akindynos, who be- 
came a notable saint of the Greek Church. 


[ie patron saint of England has been 


After his death the churches of the Orient 
divided among them his remains. A por- 
tion of his skull became the property of 
the church of Saints Cosmos and Damien 
in Constantinople. A Russian pilgrim, 
Archbishop Anthony, of Novgorod, who 
visited the capital of the Eastern Empire 
in the year 1200, and who left a manuscript 
account of his visit, which has come down 
to us, venerated this relic, and has given a 
description of it. Asilver plate was fas 
tened to the bone of the saint, and on this 
plate was engraved his name and bust. 

Four years after the visit of the Arch- 
bishop, in 1204, the Latin warrior of the 
Fourth Crusade took Constantinople, and 
the spoils of the innumerable religious 
edifices of the city became the property of 
the conquerors, and, transported West, 
were bestowed there on various churches 
and monasteries, 

The piece of skull of Saint Akindynos 
was allotted toa lord of FrancheUomte, 
long a part of t.e kingdom of Burgundy. 
He was, probably, a Sire de Vadana, How- 
ever that may be, the possessor of the 
relic presented it to the Cistercian Abbey 
of Rosleres, a rich monastery which is en- 
tirely destroyed, but which stood in what 
is now the canton of Arbois. 

The piece of the skull was carefully pre 
served in the abbey of Franche Comte, It 
is mentioned in an inventory of the prop- 
erty of the convent made in 1714. In the 
time of the Revolution the retic of Rosieres 
disappeared with the abbey and the 
church, The monks were dispersed, the 
monuments destroyed, the precious ob- 
jects sent to the melting pot. From that 
time to this nothing was ever heard of the 
skull of Saint Akindynos until recently, 
when it was discovered in a remarkable 
way. 

The parish priest of a little commune in 
the vicinity of Rosieres, the Abbe Guich- 
ard, an archwologiat of reputation, in 
some excavations be had made among a 
inass of wood-ashes contained in an old 
salt-pit, loa. 0c. under ground, found the 
bone of the saint, with the silver plate 
still affixed to it. The Abbe Guichard, en- 
lightened as to the value of his discovery 
by Mr. Gauthier, sent the relic to une, 

The fragment of skull is a portion of 
the left parietal fossa. The silver plate, a 
work of the tenth century, is of circular 
form. On it is engraved the bust of the 
saint,with his name written in Greek char- 
acters, The figure is that of a young man; 
the bair is long, the beard pointed. The 
plate is fastened to the skull by four little 
bands of metal and eight nails, Ga. 8. 
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A GBNTLEMAN in New York about to 
pass into a public library with two ladies 
found that he had a freshly-lighted cigar 
to dispose of. There was a pleasant-look- 
ing young lad near the door, and he asked 
him to hold the weed until be returned. 
The boy consented. When the gentleman 
caine out, he was #0 pleased with the boy's 
honesty that he gave Lim some cents, say- 
ing, ‘Don’t you smoke?” “ Yes,”’ replied 
the boy. ‘How is it you didn’t made off 
with this cigar, then? Many boys would 
have done it,’”’ sald the gratified gentie-. 
map. “I don’t know about that,’’ re- 
joined the youth, “It must be a pretty 
hard-pushed boy who'd run away with 
such # cigar as that.’ The ladies tittered, 
but the gentleman dido’t. 





Wire—"The price of the clock was only 
$10, but I got # discount, so it cost me only 
.”’ Husband— Yea, but you could have 
got the same thing at Beezle’s for $b.” 
“That may be, but then Beezie wouldn’t 
have taken off anything.” 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


Many raviessotes Dome tolleties are 
made with the Eton or bolero jacket, 
whieh the French consider “trop ecq sete” 
to be yet laid asice. The dDiouses are made 
im silka, crepona, lace, etc., a favorite fabric 
being white mocaseiine de sie, striped 
with yellow Valenciennes lace and tiny 
heading tucks. Some of the jackew are 
sieeveiens and are covered Dy s jet of 
chenille embroidery stadded with large 
jet Deedes: others have large collar and 
revers of embroidered silk or veivet— 
white silk embroidered with goid is par- 
tieulariy dainty—end boaffant poffs on 
leg oO mating sleeves, with cuffs to cor- 
respond with the revera 

A very novel toilette is com posed of s 
willow green veivet sxirt aad chiffon 
waist In a lighter shade of the same color. 
The skirt is fashiowed on Paqain’s model, 
and We eiged by s broad band of rich cream 
guipare. A detached motif of the lace is 
applique to the top of each godet piait in 
the Back. 

The Oodice  eserordica-piaited and 
striped with three bands of lace, extend- 
tng, ome from the centre of each shoaider 
and one from the neck, to the waist line 
The pafl sleeves are eceordion piaited and 
stamped en seaitea aod may have lower 
manches of veivec. The foil enilar and 
beit are of velve’, and an [nner eniiar Dand 
of ehiffon, with potnts falling over the vel- 
vet, may be added, if desired. 

This gown may be easily varied by the 
addition of a sleeveless bolero in veivet to 
maich the skirt. 

A Dice ve. vet jacket, designed to be worn 
with a skirt of Diack satin, is close Gi:ting, 
and has « full fated bDeeqce, rocndet at 
the corners tn front It bas large, round 
coilar and slashed revers of ihe veiret, and 
gigot sleeves of the same material. The 
fall vest and collar-bend are of cream lace, 
the former terminated a: the waist line by 
a straight velvet belt with cut steel buckle 
Below the reverses the jacket is adorned 
with three large steei Oations on either 
side. 

Stiks and flowered satins in large oid 
time petterns have come into fashion 
again, and furs have developed pomsibili- 
tiem of elegance and style in cutand ft 
whieh have never been known before 
The furriers have become so skilled in the 
art of managing them that almost every 
advantage of style is given to the figure as 
with more pliabie materials. The odocdica, 
worn with a cloth or silk skirt and sleeves, 
js ome of the season's fancies, and entire 
dresses are made of sealskin and carcal. 
In comtrest are the delightful gaczes and 
chiffous which tne year has prodaced and 
combined with every other materiai on the 
ligt with such charming effect And crepon 
has anfoided |ike fowers, with all sorta of 
deatgns and color effects. which have in- 
creaeed ita price and conseqaent jemand. 
Trimmings are ceadei and jeweled and 
spangied with renewei magnificence, and 
laces have aseumed an importance in the 
fashionabie world whirh has not been 
known since tbe days of Queen Elizabeta. 

A stylish waist for s cream fetin skirt 


trimmed srognd the bottom with ssbie. 


teaile, i@ made of tarqgcgotsedDice satin 
draped with ivory open work cloth, made 
elegant by am applique of steel aod tur- 
quotse. Macve estin with a rosy hae forms 
another pretty gown. The bodice is draped 
fall with meave silk masiin gathered 
closely sround the neck and heid up by 
shoalder straps of violet velvet, fastened 
at the wamt with s veivet Delt and 
triromed with velvet roseties A very 
stanning gown is of piain green cicth, 


made With s plain ea4irt, ined with cerwe 
and green shot sflk, aad cat afer tbe ap- 
proved mode of the latest Parisian sairt 
whieh w five and one nalf yards around a 
the bottom sad very closeiy-fitted over tne 


ily embroidered, showing the white satin 
distinctly (tbroagh the openings, sad 
trimmed with Desver and s jabet of cream 
lace down the from. A little twoceh of 
color is given Oy a cerise velvet collar. 
Another pretty cicth dress ts made of 
biack sideline. The skirt opens at inter- 
vais all sround, showing 4 petticcat of 
rose velvet trimmmed with lace at the tot 
tom. And the cicth waist opens in front, 
sousve fashion, over s fall vest of the rose 
veivet, where it is Gniehed on the eige 
with an sppliqae of lace =A striking and 
rather unceual mode is carried ont in 
pisin petania cicth, trimmed with sable or 
mink The fall ander bodice sof petanis 
brocaded silk, shot with green and pow 
dered with yellow spots. The upper parts 
of the waist is of petunia veiret. cut in 
deep points in fromt and trimmed om the 
edge with far. The collar is of veivec, and 
the coffe aleo, with a band of fur around 
them. Bleck crepon with irregular mark- 
ings is the most popular materia! for street 
dresses. The skirts are generally plain, 
and a pretty bodice for afernoon wear is 
with the sides—extending wei! on to the 
front and beck—of rose pink satin covered 
with Diack lace A narrow strip of the 
crepon, piain in the beck and full in front, 
com pietes the waist, with a biack satin 
collar, bows on the shoulders, and a satin 
ceit An example of snother of the sea 
son’s elegances is shown ins biack velvet 
gown trimmed with bands of fur and 
eatin spplique embroidery. The cape fal's 
in fall folds to correspond with the skirt, 
ie trimmed with the same applique, and 
bas s large fulled band of satin on the 
shoulder. 


Odds aad Eads. 

ON & VARIETY OF INTERESTING SUBJECTS. 

To Cure Baldness.—Cologne water two 
ounces; tinectare of cantharides two 
drachms: oil of lavender or rosemary, of 
each ten drops These applications must 
be caed twice a cay for three or four weeks, 
bat if the scalp become sore, they must be 
diseontin ved for a time, or used at | 
intervaia Wheo the hair fails of from 
diminished action of the scaip, prepera- 
thoma of cantharides are excellent The 
fo.lowing will cause the bair to grow faster 


strained, hai/a pound: tincture of cantha- 
rides (adie Oy somxking for a week one 
drachm of powdered cantnarides in one 
ounce of proof spirit), ome oance: oi! of 
bergamot tweivre drops 

Phospoorus Paste —Melt one pound of 
lard, with s very gentle heat, in a large 
mouthed Dexttie or other vessel plunged 
into warm water; tnen add haif an ounce 
of phosphorus, and ome pint of proof 
spirit; cork the bottle serurely, and as it 
coms shake it freqcentiy, so aa to mix the 
phosphorus wuniformiy: when cold pour 
o@ the spirit (which may be preserved for 
the samé purpose), aod thicken ihe mix- 
ture with four. Small portions of this paste 
may be placed near the rat holes, and be 
ing \uminous in the dark it attracts them. 
is eaten greedily, aod is certainly tatal 

Pomastems.—For making pomatumsa 
the lard, fat suet, or marrow used, must 
be carefully prepared Dy being melted 
with as gentle a heat as possibile, skimmed 
and cleared from the dregs whieh are de 
posited om stancing. Taxe mation sce, 


pounds: carefully melted together. and 
stirred comstantly a4 i cools, two ounces 
OU bergamot being added just after lifting 
the pomade from the fre Hard Pomade 








—Mattwoa enet and lard each one pound; 
white wax, four ounces; of] of bergamot 
one ocnece. 

Indelible Marking Ink.—Dissolve sepa 
rately one ounce of nitrate of silver, and 
ome and a half ounces of subcarbonate of 
soda, (best washing soda) in rain water. 
Mix the solctions, and collect and wash 
the precipitate in a filter; while still moist 
rad it ap in a marbie or hard wood mortar 
wita three drachms of tartaric acid; add 
two ounces of rain water, mix six drachms 
white sogar, and ten drachms of powdered 
gum arabic, half an ounce of archi! and 
water to make up six ounces in measure. 


Cement for Broken China, Glass, etc.— 
The following recipe, from experience, we 
know to be a good one, and, being nearly 
colorless, it possesses advantages which 
liquid give and other cements do not: Dis- 
save fan ounce of gum ecacia in a 
winegiass of boiling water; add plaster of 
Paris sufficient to form a thick paste, and 
apply with a brush to the parts reqaired to 
be cemented together. 

Sprained Ankle or Wrist—Wasd the 
ankie very frequently with cold salt and 
water, which is far better than warm vine- 
gar or decoctions of herbs. Keep the foot 
as cool as possible to prevent inflamma- 
tion, and sit with it elevated on a high 
cushion. Live on low diet, and take every 
day some cooling medicine such as Epsom 
saita. It cures in a few days. 

Best Blacking for Boots and Shoea,— 
Ivory black one and a half «unces, mol- 
asses one and a half ounces, sperm oil three 
drachms, strong oil of vitriol three 
drachms, common vinegar half a pint. 
Mix the ivory black, molasses and vinegar 
together, then mix the sperm oil and oil 
of vitriol separately, and add them to the 
other mixture, 

Diarrhwea and Cramps.—T wo parts tine- 
tare campbor, tincture opium, tincture 
African Cayenne, essence pepoereaint, one 
part tincture rhubarb. Mix Dose—Haif 
teaspoonful! foran adult, and from five to 
ten drops forachild. Repeat the dose in 
fifteen minutes if the patient is not re 
lieved. Bathe the bowels with strong vine- 
gar. 

Liquid Glue.—Dissolve one ounce of 
borax in a pintof boiling water; add two 
ounces of sbellac, and boil in a covered 
vessel until tne lac is dissolved. This 
forms a very useful and cheap cement, and 
withstands damp much better than the 
common glue 

When linen has turned yellow, cutups 
pound of fine white soap in a gallon of 
milk, and hang it over a firein a wash 
kettle. When the soap has completely 
melied, putin the linen and boil it a baif 
hour; then take it out. Have ready a 
lather of soap and water; wash the linen 
in it, and then rinse it through two cold 
waters, with avery little biue in the last. 

Wens —Take the yolks of eggs, beat up, 
and add as much fine salt as will dissolve, 
and apply a plaster to the wen every ten 
bourse lt cures without pain or any in- 
con venience. 

To take Marking Ink out of Linen.—A 
saturated solution of cyanuret of potas- 
efum, applied with a camel's hair brush. 
After tbe marking ink disappears, the 
unen shouid be well wasbed in cold water. 

Cutor Bruise.—Apply the moist surface 
of the inside coating or skin of the shell of 
arawegg. It wil adhere of itself, leave 
no scar, and heal without pain. 

Freck.es.--Muriate of ammonia half a 
drachm, lavender water two drachms, rain 
water ba.fapint. Applied with a sponge 
two or inreé Umeés a day. 

Sore and Weak Eyes.—Sulphate of sinc 
three grains: tinc’ure of opium ten drops, 
water twoounces. To be applied three or 
four umes a cay. 


Cake is made lighter if inverted to cool 








When in want of a good liniment, buy 
Sa. ¥ation (i... which costs only 2 centa 
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Tus SuHapow oF AN Ass.—On one Oocca- 
sion when Demosthenes, the greatest of 
Greek orators, was addressing a public 
meeting of Athenians, he was hissed and 
denied a further hearing. Saying he had 
but a short story to tell them, they all be- 
came silent. Then; he told them how a 
young man had bired an ass to carry him 
from Athens to Megwra, how dnring the 
noon-day heat he was desirous of resting 
in the shade of the shadow cast by the ass, 
but that the owner of the ass refused to 
allow him to do so, for that he had lent the 
ass, but not its shadow, which he wanted 
to use for hisown comfort, and how the 
hirer answered that since he had hired the 
ass, what belonged to the ass was his also. 
At this point Demosthenes pretended he 
was going away, but the crowd shouted 
out that they wished to hear the end of the 
tale) Whereupon Demosthenes rebuked 
them, asked what they were so eager to 
hear about the shadow of an ass, but would 
not listen to things of much more import- 
ance? Then he went on with his speech 
without further interruption, forgetting, 
moreover, to finish hisstory. And so who 
bad the right of it in the matter at issue 
between the owner and the hirer of the ass 
had never been decided from that day to 
this. 


brains of old. 





The oldest, best, and truest ship of 
the'line—Friendship. 

No man is good who behaves himself 
simply because he has to. 

It is well to hope for success, but 
much better to deserve it. 

It does not take the last drink to make 
a drunkard—but the first. 

He who thinks his place below him, 
will certainly be below his place, 

The thing most dangerous is the one 
that does most to make us selfish. 

A melancholy race—The tears run- 
ding down the furrows of old age. 

The hardest kind of repentance to 
bring about is repentance for popular sins. 

There is always something coming to 
us, but it is not always just what we prefer. 

No tree can become so great that it 
can get along without the help of its smallest 
roots. 


Nvuthing will bring barrenness to the 
soul like looking at everything through 
money. 

If you don’t know from experience, 
that itis more blessed to give than t receive, 
you had better try it. 


To accustom the young to be and to 
do is even more important than to induce 
them to learn and to know. 


No matter what sort of emotional 
tempest you may have experienced, your 
heart is not pure unless your life is clean. 


Some eloquent preachers are like those 
fine artists who paint windows, and thereby 
obscure, and in too many instances exclude 
the light. 

Ifoly music reveals to the souls of men 
4% past which they never have known, and a 
fnuturity which in this life at least, they can 
never know. 


Tell me with whom you associate, and 
I will tell you who you‘are; if Il know what it 
is with which you occupy yourself, I know 
what you may become. 

Oh! do not let us wait to be just or 
pitiful or demonstrative toward those we love 
until they or we are struck down by illness or 
threatened with death ! 

ee — 

Railroad employees all! believe in Dr. 

Bull’s Cough Syrup, the old standby. 


Femininities. 


FRasculinities. 





Old Crusty says that the average wo- 
—_ can make better excuses than she can 


A ham is greatly improved if after 
boiling it is wrapped in buttered paper and 
baked for an hour. 


Blanche: ‘‘Clara is deeply interested 
in hypnotism.” Lucy: “Yes. She's 29,and she 
isn't engaged yet.” 


A woman arrested in Fond du Lac for 


masquerading in men’s clothes had a curling 
iron in her pistol pocket. 


Miss Chicago : ‘*You never loved him. 
Then why did you marry him?” Mrs. North- 
shore: “Force of habit.” 


New boarder, shivering: ‘‘This stove 
is too small for this room. Landlady, kindly: 
“Soitis. I'll have it moved into a smaller 
room for you.” 


The woman who was to play ‘‘Lady 
Macbeth” in a Topeka amateur show quit it 
cold because she wasn't allowed big sleeves in 
her sleep-walking robe. 


A Chicago Judge has decided that a 
pickpocket is not guilty of any crime if 
caught with his hand in another man's pocket 
if there was nothing to steal. 


A man breathes twenty times a min- 
ute, except, when he is about to put the im- 
portant question to his best girl. Then he 
breathes twenty times a second. 


In the new mosque at Tripoli, Syria, 
there are three hairs from the prophet Mo- 
hammed's beard. They were given by the 
Sultan, and are kept in a golden box. 


A peddler was selling a patent coffee 
pot warranted to make good coffee, in Par 
sons, Kun., and one boarding-housekeeper got 
one for Christmas from each of her boarders, 


William : ‘I hear that Charley Dog-. 
son isa great mimic. They say he can tuke 
off anything.” Arthur: “That explainsit. I 
couldn’t imagine where my umbrella had 
gone,” 


Dora: ‘How do you like my new slip- 
pers?” Cora: “Fine! I shall have to get a 
pair like them.” Dora: “I am afraid you are 
too late. When I got these yesterday, there 
were no larger sizes left.” 


A Texas man shot his wife while she 
was making bread. At his trial the plea of 
self-defense was urged. He was convicted, 
however, as the law held that he was not com- 
pelled to eat the bread if he did not want to, 


There are plenty iuconveniences about 
being a queen. The Regent of Spain, for ex- 
ample, cannot take a walk with her little 
royal son because she has been warned that if 
she does there will be a double assassination. 


A wonderful corn husker lives at Yel- 
low Springs, Ohio, She is & woman, about 
fifty, a widow, and her name is Mrs. Mary 
Taylor. She can husk more corn from the 
shock in the fleld than any two men in that 
neighborhood, 

At Copenhagen, N. Y., a young wo- 
man who seized a thief and held him until the 
police came, was presented with a diamond 
brooch and 4 flattering letter of thanks from 
the Director of Police, and received an offer 
of marriage from « well-known journalist. 


The report that Queen Victoria was 
suffering from a diminution of eyesight has 
resulted in her receiving many letters of con- 
dolence and regret that such should be the 
case. Aside from this affliction and her in- 
ability to walk, the Queen is said to be in very 
good health. 

He stood by his cold hearthstone and 
pressed both hands to his throbbing temple, 
while his glaring eyeballs rolled wildly. 
Poised in mid air, he saw « straw-colored dow 
with a blue tall; coiled upon the table was 4 
bow-legged snake with a crimson tongue, 
while from his slippers peered green turtles, 
who wagged their horrid heads. “Got ‘em | 
again!” groaned the victim. But it was not 
so. His wife had been to the Japanese vil- 
lage, and had not returned empty-handed, 


Every man has just as much vanity 
as he wants understanding. 


“This is what I call solid comfort,” 
was the remark of the young husband when 
he partook of his wife's first sponge. cake. 


The Archbishop of York, England, 
has requested his clergy to refrain from giv- 
ing the church's blessing to marriages of 
divorced persons. 


A citizen of Burlington, Vt., recently 
came into possession of the original letter 
written by Ethan Allen in which was an- 
nounced the capture of Fort Ticonderoga. 


The Marquis of Lorne has incurred 
the displeasure of the English royal family 
for his presumption in connecting himself as 
active partner in a firm of house decorators 
in London. 


Lord Rosebery, the English Premier 
is a great student of the Bible. In a speech 
which he made a short time ago he quoted 
from the Bible seven times, Shakespeare twice 
and Aristotle once. 


In health and during exercise the 
average man has about 20 respirations a min- 
ute, and # cubic inches are inhaled at each 
respiration; in an hour 48,000 cubic inches of 
air will be inspired. 


Mrs. Jacobs: ‘‘Eva, you know we ex- 
pect the new lodger to-night. Is the family 
Bible put away?” Eva: “Better than that, 
ma; I have left one of my photographs in his 
room accidentally and marked it November 5, 
1804, aged nineteen." 


An official rat catcher has been ap- 
potnted by the Liverpool City Council. He ts 
to begin with St. John's Market, which he is 
to clear of rate for $150, and after such clear- 
ance to “keep the market clear of rats for the 
sum of $100 per annum.” 


Mrs. Brown is much given to gaddinyg. 
She is overlastingly on the streets, while Colo- 
nel Brown is much given to staying at home 
and smoking his pipe. “I believe you love 
your old pipe more than you do me,” she re- 
marked, indignantly. “My pipe doesn't go 
out as often as you do.” 


Emperor William’s love for music is 
nota new development. When a student at 
the University of Bonn he studied the violin 
as a surprise to his parents, and the late Km- 
peror Frederick was 80 pleased that he de- 
clared that the young man “ought to be a 
Kapel meister.” 

Family physician : ‘‘ Well, I must con- 
gratulate you.” Patient, quite excited: “I 
shall recover?” Family physician: “Not ex- 
actly, but—well, after consultation, we find 
that your disease is entirely novel, and, if the 
autopsy sbould demonstrate that fact, we have 
decided to name it after you.” 


Mary M. Seeley and Jason Hodyes, of 
Provincetown, Cape Cod, were engaged to be 
married for thirty three years. The ongage- 
ment was broken recently because Jason 
pulled a corkscrew out of his pocket along 
with his handkerchiet. Miss Seeley says she 
is glad the discovery was made, because she 
had had her suspicions for thirty Nve years, 


It is said that the late Hans von Bulow 
left directions that a postimnortem examina- 
tion of his brain should be made to ascertain 
the cause of the excruciating headache from 
which he was a life long sufferer. The autopsy 
revealed the fact that the end of the nerves 
had become embedded tn a scar of an injury 
to the brain that he bad received tn child. 
hood, 

The death of ‘‘The Blind Woman of 
Manzanares” has attracted wide attention In 
Spain, where she was known from one end of 
the country to the other, She was poet and 
had « remarkable talent for writing begging 
verses, describing her misery. Many of the 
poems are beautiful, and the author enjoyed a 
large income. She was said to be one of the 
best reciters in Spain, and many of the most 
famous men in that country made pilgrim- 
ages to her home to hear her. Queen Isabeila 
gave her # pension years ago, and she left 
about $4,000. 
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OF BOTH HANDS. 
ie is not only a biped witheut feath- 





ers, according to the definition of 

Piato, but is also the being which 
possesses the best organized, the most sup- 
ple, the most adroit hand; and it is almost 
impossible to give an adequate idea of the 
exact part which this hand has played in 
the history of civilization. While, how- 
ever, the hand in an admirably supple and 
varied tool, we know that of the two 
copies of that tool which every being pos- 
sesses, the one has a notable advantage 
over the other. Why? This question has 
been often put. The discussion about it is 
still going on and will doubtless last for a 
long time tocome. What cause favors the 
right band, and what determines occasion- 
ally the preponderance of the left hand? 

With the discussion of these questions Sir 
Daniel Wilson, President cf the Univers- 
ity of Toronto, has filled a volume of more 
than two hundred pages. To establishing 
the tact of the immense preponderancs of 
right-handedness now and in past times, 
he seems to us to bave given more space 
than is necessary. According to the anato- 
mist, Hyrtl, of Vienna, the proportion of 
left-handed people among the civilized 
races of Europe is two ina hundred. Sir 
Daniel, who is left-handed himself, regards 
his left-handedness as congenital; but 
while some have from birth a marked in- 
clination to use one band, others have an 
equally marked inclination to use the 
other; among the majority, however, there 
is no very marked inclination either way, 
and their right-handedness is the result of 
education. Incessantly parents direct 
their children to use the right hand rather 
than the left. As soon as the child begins 
to use his hands to gr’ .y his wants, he is 
taught to tak9 bis spoon in his right hand. 
Besides the structure of very many articles 
makes the use of the left hand awkward. 
Later on, children are taught to write with 
the right hand, which receives a special 
education by the occurrences of each day. 
Sir Daniel Wilson himself, he tells us, bas 
learned to write with the right hand, with- 
out finding any particular dilificulty there- 
in. He uses the left Land, however, to 
write on a siate, or when he uses chalk, or 
his pen-knife, and his brush. He holds 
his spoon and his table-knife in his right; 
but when he is tired or has a bit of meat 
hard to cut, he instinctively takes the 
knife in his left hand. If he desires to use 
more than common force—as to drive a 
nail or give a blow with the fist—or if he 
is doing something which requires extra- 
orninary delicacy, he makes use of the left 
hand. 

A mong famous left handed people, some 
deserve special mention, as, for instance, 
Leonardo da Vinci and Holbein, who have 
demonstrated by their master-piecos, that 
the left hand is natursily in no wise infer- 
ior Wo the right. 

Let us admit with Sir Daniel Wilson 
that, outside of the majority with whom 
right-handedness is a matter of education, 
there is a minority with whom right- 
handedness and left-handedness is the re- 
sult of a very strong and persistent natural 
tendency. What is the cause of this one- 
sided tendency; why does it vary, and 
why is it not found in every human being? 

In the answers to these questions theories 
abound, Sir Charles Bali attributes right- 
handedness to the greater force of the 
right side of the body. Is this force, how- 
over, a Cause or aresult? Does the right 
hand predominate because it is more used, 
Or is it more used because it is naturally 
predominant ? 

Other say that man is right-handed when 





his viscera occupy the normal position, 
and that he is left-handed when there is a 
transposition of the viscera, because the 
transposition favors the circulation of the 
left side. To this theory there is but one 
objection, which is that the theory is not 
justified by the facts, 





Don’t.—Under this name is asmall work 
intended to supply hints for the guidance 
of those wishing to be correct in matters 
social. The book ends with a chapter ad- 
dressed to women, which, as our girls may 
be interested in reading it, we herewith re- 
print for their edification or amusement. 

Don’t over-trim your gowns or other 
articles of apparel. The excess in trim- 
mings on woman’s garments, now so com- 
mon, is a taste little less than barbaric, and 
evinces ignorance of the principles of 
beauty, which always involve simplicity 
asa cardinal virtue. Apparel piled with 
furbelows or similar adjuncts, covered 
with ornaments, and garnished up and 
down with ribbons, is simply, mace mon- 
strous thereby, and is notof a nature to 
please the eyes of gods or men. Leave ex- 
cesses of all kinds to the vulgar, 

Don’t submit servilely to fashion. Be- 
lieve in your own instincts and the look- 
ing-glass rather than the dicta of the man- 
tua-makers, and modify modes to suit 
your personal peculiarities. How is it 
possibly for a tall woman and a short wo. 
man to wear garments of the same style 
without one or the other being sacrificed ? 

Don’t forget that no face can be lovely 
when exposed to the full glare of the sun. 
A bonnet should be so constructed as to 
cast the featuros partially in shade, for the 
delicate half-shadows that play in the eyes 
and come and go on the cheek give to wo- 
man’s beauty one of its greatest charms, 
When fashion thrusts the bonnet on the 
back of the head, defy it; when it orders 
the bonnet to be perched on the nose, re- 
fuse to be a victim of its tyranny, 

Don’t wear at home faded or spotted 
gowns, or soiled finery, or anything that is 
not neat and appropriate. Appear at the 
breakfast table in some perfectly pure and 
delicate attire—fresh, cool, and delicious, 
like a nowly plucked flower. Dress for 
the pleasure and admiration of your family. 

Don’t cover your fingers with finger- 
rings. A few well-chosen rings give ele- 
gance and beauty to the hand; a great 
number disfigure it, while the ostentation 
of such a display is peculiarly vulgar. 
And what are we to say when many ringed 
fingers show a neglect of the washbasin ? 

Don’t wear ear rings that draw down the 
lobe of the ear. A well-shaped ear is a 
handsome feature; but an ear misshapen 
by the weight of its trinkets isathing not 
pleasant to behold. 

Don’t wear diamonds in the morning, or 
to any extent except upon dress occasions. 
Don’t wear too many trinkets of any kind. 

Don’t supplement the charms of nature 
by the use of the color-box. Fresh air, 
exercise, the morning bath, and proper 
food will give to the cheek nature’s own 
cints, and no other have any true beauty. 

Don’t permit your voics to be high and 
shrill. Cultivate those low and soft tones 
which in the jadgment of all ages and all 
countries constitute one of the charms of 
woular. 

Don’t give yourself wholly to the read- 
ing of novels, An excess of this kind of 
reading is the great vice of womankind. 
Good novels are good things, but how (an 
women hope to occupy an @qual place with 
men if their intellectual life is given to one 
branch of literature solely ? 

Don’t publicly kiss every time you come 
together or part. Consider the aggravation 
to men, and the waste—and remem ber that 
public displays of affection are in question-— 
able taste. 

Don’t use terms of endearment when 
you do not mean them, The word dear in 
the mouths of women is often nothing 





more than a feminine way of spelling de- 
y pelling 


Don’t, on making a call, keep talkin 
about your departure, proposing to go an 
not going. When you are ready to go, say 
80, and then ue 

Don’t make endless adieux in leaving 
friends. The woman who begins at the 
top of the stairs, and overftiows with fare- 
wells and parting admonitions every step 
on the way down, and repeats them a hun- 
dred times at the door, simply maddens 


the man who is her be he her hus- 
band or lover. Be persu » ladiea, to say 
“ a al once or twice, and have done 
w 


Don’t forget to thank the man who sur- 
renders hia seat in the car or omnibus, or 
who politely passes up your fare. Sweet 
thanks from a woman are ample compen- 
sation for any sacrifice a man may make 
in such cases, or any trouble to which he 
may be put. 

Don’t carry your parasol or umbrella 
when closed so as to endanger the eyes of 
every one who comes near you. Don’t, 
when in a public vehicle, thrust those arti. 
cles across the 80 a8 to trip up the 
heed less or entangle the unwary. 

Don’t be loud of voice in public places. 
A retiring modest demeanor may have 
ceased to fashionabie, but it is as much 
a charm iu women, to-day as it ever was. 

Don’t nag. The amiability of woman, in 
view of all they are subjected to from un- 
sympathetic and brutal man, deserves 

reat praise, but sometimes——Let it not 

written ! 

Don’t, young ladies, giggle, or affect 
merriment when you feel none. If you 
reward a bon mot with a smile, it is suffi- 
cient. There are young woman who ever 
time they laugh cover their faces with 
their hands, or indulge in some other vio- 
a, demonstration—to whom we say 

on’t. 





RIDICULE AND RKEPARTER.—The fatal 
fondness for indulging a spirit of ridicule, 
and the injurious and irreparable conse- 
quences which sometimes attend the too 
prompt reply, can never be tooseriously cr 
too severely condemned. Not to offend is 
the first step towards pleasing. ‘To give 

in is a4 much an offence against human- 
ty as againat good breeding; and surely 
it is as well toabstain from an action be- 
cause it is sinful, as because it is ana 
Women are #0 far from being privileged 
by their sex to say unhandsome or cruel 
things, that it is this very circumstance 
which renders them more intolerable, 
W hen the arrow is lodged in the heart, it 
is no relief for bim that is wounded, to re- 
flect that the band which shot it was a fair 
one. 





(F TOU WANT INFORMATION ABOUT 


INI 


Address » letter or postal card to 
KRESS CLAIMS COMPANY, 





THE PrP 
WEDDERBURN, + - Managing Att } 
.O. Box 463, WASHINGTON, 


PENSIONS PROCURED For 


SOLDIERS iDpows, 
CHILDREN, PARENTS. 
Ateo, for Soldiors and Sallors disabled In the line of 
duty inthe regular Arnyor Navy simeeth: war 
Barvivors of the Indian ware of 18382 to 1842, and 
their widows, mow entitled Old and reflected claina 
& #peciaity Thousands entitled to higher rates 


Bend for new laws. No charge for advice. No fe 
until) sucecsef ul. 


¢e FAT PEOPLE e 


Park Obesity Pills reduce your weight 16 ibs a month. 
WO CTARVING wrinkles or injery. NO RZPELIMENT positive 
fellef. Price $2 00 ty mall prepald, particulars [s-a/ed/) de 

PAKK KEMEDY CO,, Boston, Masa, 


Thomas P. #impson, Washington, D>. 
C. No attorney's fee untll patent ot- 
tained. Write for Inventor's eulde, 


FOR ALL. © & month smarn antes 
peoers pad Ifyou wa b eovwrne 
atovee WF. U. VICKERY. Augusta, Meise 
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DOLLARD & CQ., 


6k 1223 
’@\ CHESTNUT 5T., 
Philadelphia, 
Premier Artistes 


¢ 
IN HATR. \ 


Inventors of the CELEBRATED GUSSAMEK 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PEES, and Manufactarers of Every Description of 
Urnamental Hair for Ladies and Genutiemen. 

Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentiemen to 
meneure their own heads with accuracy: 


TOUPERS AND SCALPS, | POR W106, INCHES. 
InNCHBA. | No.1. The round of 
No.1. The round of the) 
heel | 





. io. 2. From forehead over 
No.2 From forehead | the head to neck, No. 1. 
beck as far as bald. | No.3. From ear w oar 


No. 3. Uver forehead as over the top. 

far ae required. | No.4 From om to car 
No.4 Over the crown round the forehead. 

of the head. | 


They have always ready for sale 8 spiendid Stock of 
Gents Wigs, Toupees, Ladies’ Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettos, Braids, Curia, etc., beautifully manafac- 
tared, and as cheap a6 any establishment in the Union. 
Letters from any part of the world will receive at 
ten ton. 


Dellard’s Herbanium Extract fer the 


Hair. 

This preparation has been manufactured and suld at 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, and its merits are 
seach that, while it has never yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Keeps steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLARD'’S REGEN EKATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbanium when the 
Halr is naturally dry and needs an oll. 

Mrs. Edmondson Gorter writes © Messrs. Dollard 
& (o., © send ber a bottle of their Herbanium Ex- 
tract for the Halr. Mrs. Gorter has tried in vain to 
vbtaln anything equal to it as a dressing for the hair 
in Kngiland. 

MKS. EDMON DBON GORTER. 
Oak Lodge Thorpe, 
Nov., 2, ‘ss. Norwich, Norfolk, England. 

Prepared only and for sale, wholesale and retail, and 

appiied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CO.,, 
13. CHESTNUT STREET. 


G@RNTLEMEN'A HAIR CUTTING AND SHAVING, 
LADIES’ AND CHILDEEN'S HAIR CUTTING. 


ene but I’ractical Male and Female Artists Em- 


‘a 





i ilroad 
Reading Railroad. 
Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. No Cinders, 
On and after November 18, 1894. 
Trains Leave Reading Terminal, Philada, 
Buffalo Day Express larior and Dining Car), daily, 
9am, vial, V. KR. R. 

Buffalo and Chicago Express (Through Sleeping Cars), 
daily, 66pm, 9.45pm, vial. V. RK. R. 

W iiliamsport Express, week-days, 8.3, 10.004 m, 4.00 
pm. Datly (Sieeper) 11.30 p in. 

Lock Haven, Clea: field and Du Bois Express (Sleeper) 
dally, exce;t Saturday, 11.3) p m. 

FOR NEW YORK. 


4.10, 7.3% (two-hour train), 8.30, 9.40, 11.:5 a3 m, 
h and Uhestnut streets— 


» 

Leave New York, foot wr | 4.3, 8.00, 
9.0, 10.0, 11.0 am, 1. 3. 4.0, 5.00, 6.00, 
7.%, 8.45 p m, 12.15 night. Sunda 4.32, 8.3, 9.00, 
11. am, 1.3, 5.00, 6.00pm, 12. t. 
Parior cars on all day express trains and sleeping cars 
on night trains and from New York. 

rok BETHLEHEM, EASTON AND POINTS 
IN LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.05, 
6.00, 9.00 a m, 2.00, 4.90, 5.0, 6.45, 9.45 p m. Sun- 
days—4.77, 4.9, 9.00 am, 4.15. 6.45. 9.4 p m, 
(9.45 pm, datly does not connect for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 
For Pheentxville and Pottstown—Expresa, 8. 10.00 


am, 12.4, 4.00. 6.02, 11.0pm. Accom., 4 7.0, 
11,05 a m, 1.40, 4.32, 5.22, 7.0 pm. Sunday— 
4.00, 9.6 am, 11.3%pm. Accom., 7.0, 1.4 a m, 
5.30, p m. 

For Reading--&xpress, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 12.45, 4.00, 6.02, 
11.90 pm. Accom., 4.20, 7.4, am, 1.40, 4.32, 5. 
70pm. Sunday—Exp 4.0, 9.06 am, Ll. 


m. Accom., 7.8 am, 5. =. 
Lebanon and Harrisburg—FExpress, 8.35, 10.00 a 
, 4.0, 60 pm. Accom., 4.0am, 7.0 p m. 
Sunday— Express, 4.00, a m. 
For Pottsville—Express, 8.35, 10.00 a m, 4,00, 6.02, 
11.3 pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.40 am, 1.@pm. Sup- 
day—FExpress, 4.0, 9.6 a m, 11.0pm. Acccm., 


5.@ p m. 

For shamokin and Williamsport— Express, 8.35, 10.00 
am, 4.0 11.3 p m. Sunday—Express. 9.65 a m, 
11.30 pm. Additional for Shamokin Express, week- 
days, 6.°2 pm. Accom., 4.0 am. Sundays—Ex- 
press, 4.00 am. 

FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 

Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves; 
W eek-days— Express 9.00 a m., 2.00, 4.00, 5.00 p m. 
Accom., 8.00a m, 5.45 p m. Sundays— Express, 9.00, 
10.0am. Accom., 5.00a m, 4.9 p m, 

Parlor Cars on all express trains. 

Brigantine, week-days, 8.00 am, 5.00 p m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00am, 4,15 p m. 

Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 
Broad and Chestnut, 833 Chestnut st D» 8. 
Teuth street, 6098. Third street, 3962 Market street and 
at stations. 

Union Transfer Company will call for and check 
baggage from hotels and residences. 

I. A SWEIGARD, C. G. HANCOCK, 
General Superintendent, General Passenger Agent. 
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ReSAPOLIO~Z 
8" Sapolio is asolid cake 
ofScouring soap used forall 
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=» cleaning purposes & | 


“i pau 

“Ah! Ah!” Cried the House- “Oh! Oh!” Cried the DIRT, ~ 
wife, “*The Secret | know, no!‘ At length | must go, I cannot sel 
DIRT can resist ‘withstand ae 
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